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The Boston Post said: 


John Clark Ridpath is above all things an 
historian. His historic. 1 works are accept- 
ed as standards in schools and colleges as 
well as in bneiness houses and homes, 
His style is simple, his manner charming. 


The Christian Herald said: 


No other work of its kind has ever supplied 
ahistory so well suited to the needs of all 
classes and conditions of men. We cheer- 
fully commendt is most popular and com- 
plete of ail wor!d’s histories to ourreaders, 











Places in our hands the entire unsold 


~ Dublishers 
Failure 








Bishop Newman said: 


In reading Ridpath | experi 
ure realized when looking = coment epee 
rama. The superb picturesof temples, pa ca 
scenes, events, and men add a charm toe 
clear and vigorous style of the learned fs. 


Professor Warren reside 
da f * at of 
University, said: Becton 
T should be glad to see it i 

§ placed in . 
brary of every young person in the ed 
States. In families where there are bri hy 
children it will render excellent service: ; 
the cause of popular inte!ligence, bed 











edition of the world-famed pvublication 


Ridpath’s History ofthe World 


Brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 





We are offering the remaining sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 





We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 


address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an income from his History, and to print our 


price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. We do not sell through 


stores Or salesman, but ship direct from factory to customer subject to your examination. 


IDPATH’S is generally admitted to be the greatest history ever written. 

It is not so exhaustive that you are discouraged with the task of reading 

the work, yet is complete and wonderfully interesting. The history of Rome 
occupies an entire volume; it is amasterpiece. You will be surprised to learn 
how much of Roman History finds its counterpart in the history being made 
to-day. The thoughtful mind can detect to-day the same fires of class preju- 
dice, fanned by unseen hands, which culiminated in the downfall of the Roman 
Republic and resulted in the establishment of the Empire. Ridpath’s analysis 
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Dr. Ridpath says: ‘‘The man or woman who knows nothing of the past is excluded from the best inheritance of mankind, 
Such an one must be content to live with little influence among his fellows and to meet the great without a look of recognition.” 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 


The entire transaction is by mail, 
of the causes which led to the French Revolution should be read by eve 
citizen who loves his country. This is but another instance of a Republic 
that fell, on the ruins of which a Monarchy was established. 

Ridpath developes the facts clearly that there is but one thing that will 
protect the life of any nation, and that is the ézfedligence and character of the 
people; that the power of a nation lies, not in its wealth or prosperity, not in 
its armies or navies, but in the intelligence and righteousness to be found in 
the home life and heart life of its people. 
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ful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. 














you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queensan 



















10-5-'07 


FREE 
COUPON 


WESTERN NEWS- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please mail, without cost to 
me, sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, con- 
taining photog: cvures of Napoleon 
and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
Socrates, Cesar and Shakespeare, diagram 
of Panama Canal. specimen pages from 
the work, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Literary Digest readers. 
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Mo, / interesting as the greatest of fiction. 
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gentlest memory of our world.” 
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to the richness of your life. 











You need not cliv the Coupon if you copy on postal and mention 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


iDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beauti- 

i He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; he carries 
warriors ; ; 
to sit in the Roman Senate ; to march against Saladin andhis dark-skinned | Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake ; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
He combines absorbing inter- 
est with supreme reliability and makes history as intensely 


IDPATH in your home means you need never spend 
alonelyevening. You can associate with the world’s 
you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, 
after which Rome was free no more. You can sit at 
the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine of 
Lincoln, “ the greatest human of all time; the 
It is en- 
nobling to commune with these children 
of destiny. To be associated with great 
men andevents is to be great oneself 
and you will add to your store of 
knowledge, which is power, and 


Send Coupon To-day 





IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of 
Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 


elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
dawn of yesterday. He Covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing, 
and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATII throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. Alex- 
ander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of Gre- 
cian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles with three 

hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail_and 
help to mold the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero 
upon the greatest throne on earth and so sets up a poor madman’s name to stand for 
countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights Waterloo 
again under your very eyes and reels before the iron fact that at last 





the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, over- 
bearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim 
disdain at France, which says, ‘‘ You shall not.” Washington is 
there, “ four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against 





the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends, Brings the 
clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into Complete Set 
another Century the most colossal world-figure of his time. Balance 
Small Sums 
Moasthly 








200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: PAGE SCIENCE AND INVENTION (Continued): PAGE 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
WASHINGTON, DO. CG. 


Henry DE NoAI gs, Esq. 
Secretary, the St. Hubert Guild 
of Art Craftsmen, 
Akron, OHIO. 


FEB, 1, 2907. 


Dear Sir: The set of Voltaire’s works illus- 
trating the reproduction of many of the rare and 
beautifully bound books of the Courts of Europe, 
made by the St. Hubert Guild of Art Craftsmen, 
which has been presented to the National Museum 
in response to my request of .December 2oth, has 
arzived safely. 

I beg to assure you that the Museum greatly 
appreciates this generous gift from the Guild and 
arrangements will at once be made to place the 
bindings on exhibition in the Division of Graphic 
Arts, where they will be available for inspection 
by all who are interested. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) R. RATHBUN, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of National Museum, 








New translations by WILLIAM F.FLEMING, including the 
Notes of TOBIAS SMOLLETT, Revised and Modern- 
ized. A Critique and Biography by THE 

RT. HON. JNO. 


«sAtheism and Fanaticism are the two poles of a Universe of Confusion and 


Horror. The narrow zone of Virtue is 


step in that path, Believe in GOD and do good.’’—Voltaire. 


««Between two servants of Humanity 
who appeared Eighteen Hundred Years 
apart, there is a mysterious Relation.’’ 
—Victor Hugo. 


‘«Voltaire was the most virtuous 
man of his age. Voltaire was the 
best Christian of his time.’’ —Edouard 
de Pompery, French Biographer of 
V oltaire. 


Each volume is bound differeatly. 


and Seventeenth Centuries. 


Specimen Pages, etc. 


Each binding is a history in itself, reproduc- 
ing the most sumptuous designs of the Great Masters of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth 
This set of bindings is the most unique and extensive 
endeavor of modern times to adequately present this Fascinating Art. 
once and get the facsimile designs of the St. Hubert Art Bindings in beautiful 
pamphlet forms, FREE, and full information of St. Hubert Guild Publications, 
Send Coupon to-day. 


ST. HUBERT GUILD WORKSHOPS, AKRON, OHIO 


TRIUMPH 


Ghe Bookbinders’ Art 
Che Craftsman’s Victory 


ST. HUBERT GUILD 


PRESENTS in the 
St. Hubert Art Bindings 
the Only Complete Works 


of 
VOLTAIRE 


MORLEY, M. P. 


between those two. March with a firm 


«<Voltaire will always be regarded as the 
greatest man in literature, of modern 
times, and perhaps, even, of all times.’’ 
— Goethe. 


«<Voltaire’s Letters are wittier than any 
other letters inthe world. For lightness, 
swiftness, grace, spontaneity you can find 
no second to them at however long an 
interval.’? Right Hon. Fohn Morley. 





Send at 






















SPECIAL 


We also want to acquaint you with f 
our Rare and Artistic Book Plate Depart- 9% 
ment. 











We will therefore send you abso- 
lutely FREE fifteen beautiful exam- 
ples designed by M. Hogeboom. 
These, we know, will 

both interest and 
delight you. 


LD. 
10-5-07 


COUPON 


St. Hubert Guild Workshops 
Akron, Ohio 





Please send me facsimile designs 
and specimen pages of the St. Hubert 
Guild publications, together with a col- 
lection of book-plates. 
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Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Winter Travel and Resort 


Business 


depends distinctively upon the upper quality of the travel- 
ing public. It must be sought through advertising that 
particularly reaches the attention of this grade of travelers. 


Our 800,000 readers are peculiarly of the classes 
likely to avail themselves of the longest tours, the finest 
limited trains, the best hotels and the choicest steamshio 
accommodations. 


For securing quality and quantity of patronage tor 
winter tours and resorts THe Lirerary Dicest has 
established an unquestioned reputation. For years our 
Travel and Resort columns have included the announce- 
ments of the best tour and hotel advertisers here and abroad. 


During the past season all previous records for resort 
publicity in our columns have been eclipsed, as a natural 
consequence of the lowest rate for the largest and best 
quality of circulation. 


The underlying reason for this great and general pat- 
ronage of a magazine’s pages by advertisers who naturally 
discriminate in favor of a quality magazine is full of mean- 
ing to every advertiser seeking winter resort business. 


Begin now and secure earlv bookings for the coming 
winter season, through 


The Literary Digest Travel and Health Directory 


Special Rates—Special Service— Write for Particulars 





PERSONALLY ESCORTED ~ 


Write for itineraries of the private party, mid winter tours 
to California, under the auspices of the tourist department. 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line 
Three all-expense tours in special trains on special 
schedules leave Chicago in December, January and Febru- Steamers 
ary for 30, 60 and go day variable route trips to the Coast. 
Itineraries and full information on request. 

S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark St., Chicago 








CALIFORNIA TOURS HUDSON RIVER 
By DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American Continent. 











“Hendrick Hudson” 
“Wew York”? and “ Albany” 





General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A. M., Albany 8:30 


COLLIER TOI Arsinoon Steamer Mary Powell” 


(AWAY - FROM -THE-USUAL ) 1:45 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 











For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 9@ ROUND THE WOR 
ROUND THE WORLD COOK S ORIENT, EGYPT poet 
372 Boylston Street BOSTON TOURS NILE, RIVIERA, 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, 





Be Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N.Y. (Est. 29 years.) 


etc. Frequent departures. Inclusive Fares. 
THOS. COOK & SON, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Frarcisco, etc. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Select party sails Ith Dec. ‘* Cretic.” 








CLARK’S TENTH AN- 
RI NUAL CRUISE 


ni 


2 ovember. 26th Season. Strict- 
February 6th, rst-class in all details. For 





by s ially 
TOURS ROUND THE WORLD 
FRANK (C. CLARK - Times Building, New York 


ST Tie Seg Ae eee 


y 
6th, 1908, 70 days, Illustrated Itineraries, address MRs. M. A. 
chartered 8. 8. ** Arabic,” 12.000 tons. 3 OROSLEY, 22 E. 45th St.. New York City, or 
. 308 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








= Fiewel and Resort Directory. 
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Winter Cruises 


For Rest—Amusement— 
Health—Experience 
@ Hamburg-American Cruises offer 


best opportunities for pleasant ocean 
trips under most favorable conditions. 

@ The itineraries are most comprehen- 
sive—including some of the most 
interesting places in Europe and 

erica. 

@ To the Orient, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, West 
Indies, Panama Canal, Bermuda, 
South and Central America. 

@ Made by magnificent twin-screw 
steamers equipped with every con- 
venience and comfort for hwxuious 
travel. 

@ Trips to suit all inclinations. Dura- 
tion from 13 to 79 days. 

@ Cost from $75 to $300 and up- 
ward. Rates with or without shore 
excursions. 

@ 20 years’ experience in arranging 
and managing cruises insuses efficient 
management. 

@ Tourist department with exceptional 
facilities. 





Write for Illustrated Booklet 
HAMBURG=AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 


1334 Olive St. 
Pat eae St. 159 Randolph S. ba *, Te 


90 State St 908 Market St 





BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO f 




















SPAIN, ITALY Smal! parties with 

very leisurely 

and SICILY itineraries. 
H.W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational House Boston, Maxs 


LONDON (ENGLAND) HOTELS 











NFORMATION concerning London 

~ Hotels advertised in The Literary 
Digest Travel and Resort Directory 
will be supplied gratis to those enclosing 
stamped return envelope. 


ALISBURY HOTEL 
SALISBURY SQUARE 


Quietest Hotel in London; English service 
throughout ; lounge; drawing room; billiard 
room. Accommodation for 200 gueste ; in- 
clusive terms $2.50 perday. Under personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. T, Bartens. 
Rates, etc., gratis for stamp from The 
Literary Digest Travel Dept. 

















Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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From 


Maine to 
California. 


Scenery 
unsurpassed 
anywhere. 


THE GLORIOUS WEST. 
THE WONDERFUL EAST. 
THE ALLURING SOUTH— 
The “Land of Evangeline.” 


Hundreds of places you have heard of or read about, 
attractive to settler and tourist alike. Reach them in the 
most comfortable way. Ask any agent of the linecon- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Sunset Route between New Orleans and the Pacific Coast. 


L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l East. Pass. Agt., 


349 Broadway, New. York 











Or any Southern Pacific Agent 
The University Prints 
Art of 
“| The Netherlands and Germany 
A new series of 500 just completed. 
fi 1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
4 Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 
Art previously published. Size 5% 
x8 inches. One Cent Each. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue, 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL. 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 

















SUPERSTITION 
IN MEDICINE 


By PROF. DR. HUGO MAGNUS 


Authorized translation from the German. Edited by 
Dr. Jutivs L. SainGer, Physician to the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, etc. 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fan- 
ciful beliefs that have prevailed in the world 
with regard to sickness and its cure, from 
the days of ancient Rome to the present 
time. 

‘“‘A chronicle of one phase in the great struggle 
between science and superstition. It is well worth 
reading, for that struggleis not nearly ended, and much 
is learned when an unsparing hand traces the latter’s 


vagaries, and tears off its cloak of pretence and mask 
of mummery.”—The Standard, London, England. 


‘* Tuefelsdrockh himself might have penned some of 
the passages without being ashamed of his perspicuity 


or blushing for his syntax.””— Guardian, Manchester, 
England. 
“It is intensely interesting. . . . Every practician 


who wishes to add the refinements of complete history 
of his art to his other attainments, must read this 
book.” —Medical World, Philadelphia. 


‘‘This work is very interesting, showing through 
what mazes and quagmires the human race has threaded 
its way to a period of comparative civilization ’— 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘* It will afford numerous bits of information that are 
instructive and entertaining.”’—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 

‘* A very interesting exposition of the intimacy of the 
relationship of religion, philosophy and natural science 
in the successive periods of developmental medicine, 
and of the unavoidable amount of medical superstition 
which this intimacy entailed and which necessarily 
hampered the growth of medicine as a science.”— 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12mo, Cloth, 214 pages. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.08. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 





THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


CompleteText Book,Grammar, Vocab’y &c.,50c. net 
Lessons in Esperanto, G. W. Bullen, 25c. net 
Primer of Esperanto, limp cover 10, net 
Dictionaries (Eng.-Esp. or Esp.-Eng.) each, 60c. net 








Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


"Clearance Catalogue 


of New and Second-hand Books will be issued 


MANY BARGAINS. 


Your name on a postal and one-will be sent you. 
The R. R. HAVENS CO., 157 West 23d Street, New York. 
We desire to purchase books. 














“BUILDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL” 


By H. L. PINER 


The author reveals in graceful English a new and 
beautiful philosophy—the conformity of the nye 
features to the spiritual nature. It is a highly elevat- 
ing book. r12mo., cloth, 303 pages. Price $1.50; by 
mail $1.62. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 


THE IFS OF HISTORY 


By J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
$1.00 


Ready October 10th Cloth, 
HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, Phiiadelphia 





én all subjects. Also Plays and Speakers 
20,000 BC BOOKS at. Wholesale Prices. ata og FREE. 
ST. PAUL BOOK & ieee 2," © 














26 SixtH STREET iT. Pav, Musx. 











“TO TRAVEL IS TO POSSESS THE WORLD” 


E. Barton Holmes 

















TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con. 

taining new translations by AYLMER MAupg, 

cloth, 372 pages 
ibs., New York. 


12mo, 


$1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 





About One- ~- 
Fourth Actual Size 


A Tour of the World for a Few Cents a Day in the 


Burton 


Travelogues 


ee approaching this work was ever attempted be- 
In a series of splendid journeys Mr. Holmes unfolds 


fore. 
before your eyes the beauties 


such narrative skill, with so many strange experiences, incidents 


and humorous episodes and 


4,000 photographs taken on the spot by Mr. Holmes himself, as to 


carry you in spirit over 22,000 


of the most interesting countries and cities of the world. 


OU know, of course, who E. BURTON HOLMES is. 
phenomenal success of his lectures has gained for him a 
His lectures in Book form are not 


world-wide reputation. 
condensed, but on the contrary give 
tion and are more profusely illustrated 
in the lectures from the platform. 


OU would tike to take these fascinating journeys. 

You can do so in the TRAVELOGUES. The 

coupon entitles you to a beautifully illus- 

trated, descriptive booklet and full information 
without expense to you if you write to-day. 


Don’t delay, sign and send 
to us the coupon 


McClure’s Tourists’ Agency 


‘* Fireside Travel ’”’ 
44 to 60 East 23d St., NEW YORK CITY 





Holmes 


of travel in Foreign Lands, with 


so admirably illustrated by over 
















miles of travel, through thirty 


The 


Lit. Die. 
105-07 


McClure’s 
Tourists’ 
Agency 
44 E. 23d St. 
New York City 
Dear Sirs: Please 
present without expense 
to me specimen pages and 
full description of the Bur- 
ton Holmes Travelogues. 


a more complete descrip- 
than would be possible 
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A comprehensive review of the work done by European 
scientists of international reputation in investigating psychic phe- 
nomena, written by a scientist of world-wide fame. The most 
important book yet published on psychical research, bringing 
the subject down to 1907. 


Mysterious Psychic 
Forces 


By Camille Flammarion 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 


Physical Phenomena 
of Spiritualism 


By Hereward Carrington 
$2.00 net: by mail, $2.20 








An account by the foremost American authority on the subject 
of the most historical phenomena, with a criticism of their eviden- 
tial value and a complete exposition of the methods employed in 
producing them—medium tricks, raps, trance phenomena, etc. 





Brilliant critical essays upon the eighteenth century stage—its 
actors, dramatists, etc.—by the son of the great actor, with some 
studies in criminal motive worthy of Poe. 


Occasional Papers 
By Henry B. Irving 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 


Elizabethan Verse 
Edited with notes by 











A notable anthology of the greatest period of English literature, 
remarkable both for the range of its selections and the accuracy of 





William Stanley Braithwaite _ its text and scholarly notes, with final revision by American and 
Cloth, $2.00 net; leather, $3.00 British men of letters. Acknowledged to be one of the four great 
net; postage, 12 cents 









anthologies in the English language. Uniform with Oxford Verse. 


Character Portraits One hundred and fifty typical characters from Dickens, in 
from Dickens Dickens's own words, each prefaced by brief explanatory com- 
By Charles Welsh. $1.00 net. ments by the editor. A veritable portrait gallery. 





Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Lists 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY ts BOSTON 















Charming Glimpses of a Fascinating Land 





_ “The things seen are seen from within and described in language which 
visualizes for us the mysterious charm of that mysterious land.’’ 
—The Graphic, London. 


Things Seen in Morocco 


By A. J. DAWSON 


Author of “ Daniel Whyte,” “ African Nights’ Entertainment,” 
“ Hidden Manna,’ “‘ In the Bight of Benin,” 
“* God’s Foundling,”’ etc., etc. 


A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the Oricntal atmosphere admirably in this book. 


A BOOK OF ENTHRALLINC INTEREST 


“Then, besides these stereoscopic pictures of Morocco,| ‘‘ His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and his 
you have such stirring stories as ‘ Achmet’s Charm,’ as | country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit and 
interesting a tale of treasure-trove as Poe’s ‘Golden | enlightenment by all who woold know something of 
Bug.’ ”— Truth, London. Morocco as it really is.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The author possesses a deep and accurate knowledge | _‘‘ The tales are strong and dramatic—a vivid picture of 
of Moorish nature.” — World, London. Morocco.”—Ladies’ Field. 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. $2.50 net; by mail, -$2.63 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 

















Just Published 


RACE LIFE 


OF THE 


ARYAN 
PEOPLES 


By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 





A Profoundly Interesting Biography 
“ Starting with the Aryan man in his proto- 
Aryan home, the author has walked with 
him and with his sons as they emigrated into 
India, Persia, Southern and Western Europe, 
and at Jast into America, to stand upon its 
Western shores and look off into the future.” 
—Newark (N. J.) News. 
“The life of each branch of the Aryan 
race is concentrated, as it were, into one 
man with a profoundly interesting gene- 
alogy.”"— Newark (N. J.) Niws. 


Why Am | i.ere? and Whither Am | Going ? 
“It is an effort on a large scale to estab- 
lish something toward a solution of the 
great riddle of the universe: What is man? 
why is he here ? whither is he going?” 
—New Yirk Sun. 
A Story That Grips You Hard 
“ A subject tremendous enough to stagger 
the average author. The story grips you— 
solid, cold facts sounding like romance replete 
with fascination.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Opens the Foundations of Destiny 
“ He takes you still farther— into the very 
councils of Heaven itself, and reads from 
St. Peter's ‘Book of Life’ the life of a race 
as recorded there for eternity—he goes to 
the very foundations of destiny.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth. $4.00, net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Stree', New York 

































HIGHLY PRIZED MANUSCRIPT FREE 


From THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ADDRESS 
To the Hebrews at Newport 


100 facsimile copies printed on Parchment Vellum—wWe will send you one copy 
FREE—Sign, cut out and mail to us the coupon below. The distribution is 
especially for those interested in the history and customs of the Jews. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia is a monument to the heroic struggles, political, 
economical and spiritual, of 60 generations of the Jews. 

The impression that the Jews are a mysterious sect and that their conduct is 
inspired by unsocial motives must disap- f" Cut Out. Sign and Mail or Send a Copy of It 
pear before the evidence presented in the | Fixx @ waanaLis OoMPany, New York City 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Sign and mail the Please send me free of wtih: o Welle: Gene ot 
coupon and we will send you Washing- ] Y\sshinston’s Address to the, Hebrews at Newvort. 
ton’s letter and full information concern- together with prices and easy-payment plan for the 
ing the Jewish Encyclopedia. Address 


work. This does not obligate me to buy. lam over 
21 years of age. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St. New York City 














D.-10-5-7. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE 


EMANCIPATION 
MISS SUSANA 


By MARGARET HANNIS 


This little tale unfolds the moving story 
of the means by which a spinster, thought 
to be hopeless in her spinsterhood, ac- 
complished a matrimonial ambition. 


Illustrated, Hour-Glass Series. 40c., NET 


The story has been running in serial 
form in THe Circite. There are addi- 
tional illustrations in the book form, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





















DO YOU KNOW 9, snd, 
HOW TO 223 sng 28 eo aaalcnee? | 
SPEAK IN PUBLIC "3:2" 


1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. Complete course of study 
= ‘com)” FREE. Funk & Wacnatts Com- 
PANY, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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-ATrain Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of 
paper and printing. Binding free. 


National Book Goncern, Gash Buyers’ 

F aailed Wise vvereita boxer Gotsatattat Co. 
I bought entire stock of three of these Big 
Bankrupt Book Houses and abig lot ofthe other. 





List includes The 


ing, Hawthorne, 





stock lasts 


Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. My price $7.75. 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 

Iam closing out at less than half price the fol- 
lowing complete works in half morocco bindings: 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 


Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance 
of a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount 
of from 50 to 90 per cent from regular price while 


Iam closing it out now at10c to 50c on the dollar. 


Sample Prices 
Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 88c. 





Prospector, The Masqueraders, 


Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 








Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing, 


Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
1018 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 
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By DAVID 


THE Orv | |INTERBIBLICAL |oF THE New 


400 YEARS 





OR BEGINNING 


TESTAMENT 


HISTORY 
GREGG, D.D., LL.D. 











President of the Western Theological Seminary. 





R. GREGG 
writes in a very 
concise, enter- 

taining manner, and 
brings together some 
most suggestive lines 
of inquiry and jeri 
gation in apocrypha| 
studies. Tea dase 
tance of a knowledge 

these 400 years to 
every Bible student 
is too obvious to need 
any argument. 

Things are not 
taken up by the New 
Testament where the 
Old Testament laid 
them down; hence 
the need for a book 
of this kind. 





HE history of 

the Jews as it 

relates to Pales- 
tine and Christ may 
be roughly divided 
into two periods : 


1. From Joshua 


to the Baby- 
lonian exile. 


2. From the re- 
turn of the 
Jews under 
Cyrus’ reign 
to the de- 
struction of 
Jerusalem 
under the 
Romans. 


The latter period is 
the special concern 
of this book, 











Some Opinions:— 


ARTHUR ELWIN MAIN, D.D., Dean 
of Alfred Theological Seminary, 
Alfred, N.Y.; Professor of Doc- 
trinal and Pastoral Theology:— 


“T have read Dr, Greggs ‘Between 
the Testaments’ with much interest. 
Every book is to be welcomed, even 
a small one—perhaps I would better 
say, especially a small one—that like 
this helps to make plain the historical 
setting of the New Wedtament, which 
it is so important to know.” 


S. BURNHAM, D.D., Dean of the 
Colgate University Theological 
Seminary:— 

“Tam pleased with the book, and 

think it fills a place which much 

needed filling in this way.” 


Rev. WILBUR FLETCHER STEELE, 
Professor of Biblical Science, 
University of Denver:— 


“The book has delighted me. Faith 
mounts high as its pages are devoured. 
It is untechnical, tn sily compre- 


hended by the layman." 


GEO. B. STEWART, D.D.. Pres. the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y 

“A most interesting book. Dr. 

Gregg's presentation of this important 

but unfamiliar period of Jewish his- 

tory is illuminating and inspiring. | 
trust this valuable little book will have 

a wide circulation.” 

RALPH W. McGRANAHAN, D.D. 
Pres. Knoxville College:— 

‘It fills a real need. 1 have searched 


igently for just such a book, and 
we will use it next year.’ 





12mo, 125 Pages 
75 cents net; by mail 82 cents 








FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Superb 









Volumes Sent Free 
Read this and Act at Once 


We are willing to send this magnificent set of Dickens— 
in 30 volumes—for your examination, at our expense, and 
allow you a discount of nearly one-half from the regular 
price. And if you mail your order promptly you will be in 
time to secure a Portfolio of Rare Dickens Prints, 
ready for framing, absolutely free with the set. 

To own a good set of Dickens is to have an endless 
source of pleasure and delight. He is the great novelist 
of every-day life. Merry Mr. Pickwick, unhappy little 
Oliver Twist, the rascally schoolmaster Squeers, and in- 
comparable David Copperfield are known to every English- 
speaking land. The names of Dickens’ characters call to 
mind joyous hours spent over glorious stories—whole-souled 
and vital—for no writer ever had a saner outlook upon life. 





A Famous De Luxe 


DICKENS 


This edition is unique, attractive and well-made, in every way. It is 
the most satisfactory edition of Dickens’ works, for the general reader, 
ever produced. It contains everything that Dickens bebe 3a 
the many great novels, short stories and sketches, essays, unfinish 
work, and travels in America. 3 

The set contains 150 Superb Ilustrations—all reproductions on 
exquisite Japan paper of drawings made under Dickens’ own supervision 
by Cruikshank, Seymour, Browne, Maclise, etc. The books are printed 
from clear, al type on fine paper. The volumes are large, being 
534x81¢ inches in size, and are bound in handsome green art cloth, 
with gold tops. 


$10.00 Portfolio Free 


This is the best gallery of Dickens’ characters ever gathered into a 
portfolio. It will carry you through Dickens’ land, showing you his 
characters as portrayed by the famous Dickens illustrators,— besides 
portraits of Dickens and places connected with his life. It is almost 
priceless toa lover of Dickens. P 

There are eighty-one pictures, all on Japan vellum, 114%x7% inches 
in size, suitable for framing, if desired. The portfolio is contained in a 
rich dark green case. This collection, known as the “‘ De Luxe” Port- 
folio, is issued in a limited edition and sold for $10.00. 


Only A Few Sets 


Only a few sets of this beautiful edition are left. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it to-day. It will bring you a complete set, and 
the portfolio, express charges prepaid, for examination, to be 
returned at our expenseif it is not satisfactory. Although 
the regular price of the books is $56.00, you can havea 





set for $1.00 after examination and $2.00 a month for 14 > 
months. Remember you are under no obligation to ~ 

keep the books if they’re not satisfactory. You pay 9 J. A. HILL, 
nothing until you have looked them over carefully. & Company 





We pay express charges to send the books to 
you, and if they’re not just what you want we 
pay express charges to get them back. 
And we make this splendid offer because 
an examination of the books themselves 
will show you what a bargain they are 
at these prices. Mail the coupon now. 


J. A. Hill & Company 


44-60 East 23d St. 
NEW YORK 


Send me. express char 

ges prepaid, One Bet of 

Diekens’ Works, in 80 

&Y vols. If the books are not 

e satisfactory, I will returnthem 

& at your expense. Otherwise I 

agree to keep them and will pay 

you $l after examination and $2 a 

month thereafter for 14 months. You 

are to give me free the Dickens Portfolic, 

If L return the books 1 will also retarn the, 
Portfolio. 












There are a few sets in rich three-quarter morocco 

binding with lexther corners and gold backs. For one 

of these change the coupon to read $1.00 after examina- 
tion and $3.00 a month for 14 months, 





FOR PHYSICIANS | 


THE INFLUENGE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


Ry Dr. PAUL DUROIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B, GALLATIN 
‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.” —Medical Counselor, Chicago. 
‘* Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgical 


Journal, St. Louis. 


‘It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and proofs 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or » 
layman.”’ — Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





Are Your Manuscripts Returned ? 
IF SO, YOU NEED 


The Preparation of 
Manuscripts ‘:: Printer 


Containing directions to authors as to the 
manner of preparing copy and correcting 
with suggestions on submitting 
manuscripts for publications. 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Associate Editor of The Standard Dictionary 
The Mail, New York: **The most exhaustive and 











the most succinct of the many books at the service 





ETHICS OF MARRIAGE! 


By H.8.POMEROY,M.D, Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
19 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. Y. 


of the young author.” 


12mo, Cloth Binding, 148 Pages, Clear Print 
Price, 75 Cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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ERE E-Library of Literary Masterpieces-f RE 


8 VOLUMES—CLOTH BINDING 


To Lrrerary Dicesr readers who will cooperate in introducing a New 
Publication (just from the press), we will send by express prepaid, free 
of cost, a Handsome aes | of the “Masterpieces of the World’s Best 
Literature,” containing 2,560 pages and representing 200 of the greatest 
authors of all ages and all nations. 











THE 


STANDARD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 


International Encyclopedia 
of Medicine and Hygiene 


Especially prepared for the Home by American, Canadian, English and German Physi- 
cians of the highest standing, as: Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., ‘New York, Instructor in 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, Columbia University, New York; Glentworth R. Butler, 
M.D., New York: Author of “ Diagnostics of Internal Medicine,” Brooklyn ; George Sterling 
Ryerson, M.D., L.R.CS. Edinburgh, Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology, Medical 
Faculty, University of Toronto; Sir William Broadbent, Bart., K.C.V.0.;M-D., F.R.S., 
LL.D., Late Physician to King Edward of England; Sir James Crichton- Browne, Kt., 
M.D., F.R.S., F-R.S.E., M.R.C.S., LL.D., Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy, London, 
Eng; Professor Carl Reissig, M.D., Hamburg, Germany, and more than 40 other noted 
experts in Medicine and Surgery. 

The ONLY Family Medical’ Book receiving the unqualified endorsement of the 
Medical Profession and THE ONE the Family Physician would like to see in the home. 








TESTIMONY OF FAMOUS PHYSICIANS 









No Home Complete Without It 


Thomas Darlington, M. D., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health, New York 
City ; Attending Physician, St. John’s, 
Riverside and Fordham Hospitals, etc., 
May 6, 1907, says: ‘THE STANDARD 
Famity Puysician is a work which the 
medical profession can safely indorse. 
I hope it will meet with a large sale, 
and thus help to dissipate the deplor- 


able ignorance of the masses regarding | 


hygiene and health which is daily 
brought to the attention of this depart- 


ment. No home should be consid- | 


ered complete without it.’’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


London 


New York 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND PARTICULARS OF FREE 
OFFER OF THE “MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD'S BEST LITERA- 
TURE’’ AND INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE STANDARD FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN AND PRE-PUBLICATION PRICES. 


Educative—Successful 


Lewellys F. Barker, M.D., Pro- | 


fessor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Chief Consulting Physi- 
cian, Johns Hopkins University Hos- 
pital, May 11, 1907, says: ‘‘ Tne Sranp- 
ARD Famity Prysician cannot help but 
be of great benefit ; it can scarcely fail 
to be successful. It must exert a 
valuable educative influence.”’ 








Concise, Thorough and Accurate 


William T. Bull, M.D., Professor 
in the practice of Surgery, Columbia 
University, Consulting Surgeon of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, etc., New York; Visit- 
ing Surgeon, New York Hospital, 


Chambers Street Hospital, etc., New 


York City, April 29, 1907, says: cro et 


| STANDARD FAMILY PHYSICIAN is an 
| admirable book, which presents 


scientific facts to the laity con- 
cisely, thoroughly and accurately, 
without furnishing information or 


| uttering opinions which would en- 
| courage fads or quackery.”’ 





SIGN, CUT OUT AND MAIL 








Funk & bin pacer Company, New York ; 

Send free o 
the Masterpieces of the. World’s Best Liter- 
ature and the Standard Family Physician, 
also pre-publication prices. I am over 21 
years of age. 
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cost information pertaining to 
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A Valuable New Text-book on Economics 

“An amazingly instructive volume. The book ie 
a mine of information, thoroughly assimilated and 
coordinated for the use of Americans, even more it 
would seem than for the French for whom it was 
originally written. There is nothing else in exist- 
ence that approaches it in thoroughness.’’—The Eve- 
ning Mail, New York. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


This book is considered the most noteworthy work 
ov the United States since the publication of Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealth.’”’ The author shows 
a remarkable understanding of the social, economic, 
and political resources of the country and a close 
sympathy with American conditions. 


Extracts from Letters Received by the Translator. 
Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale University: ‘‘ Any work 

by Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book deals with a 

subject on which intelligent outside opinion is much needed,” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook ; “Ido not recall 
any volume which contains as much of exact information as to 
facts respecting conditions in America.”’ 

Frank H. Dixon, Ph.D., Prof. Economics, Dartmouth Col- 
lege: ‘‘ You have done a distinct service in placing this valuable 
work in the hands of American readers, I want to congratulate 
you upon the success of your translation, which seems to be en- 
tirely free from any evidence of transition from one language to 
another,” 

Henry W. Farnam, Prof. Political Economy, Yale University: 
“You have rendered a public service in translating it.”’ 

Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., Prof. Political Economy and Finance, 
Univ. of Michigan: ‘‘ Full of interesting material.” 

FEATURES OF CONTENTS: 


The Country and the People.—Character- 
istics of the Feupie Immigration, The Negro 
Problem, Increase in Population, Ete. 

Rural America.—Natural Conditions, Owner- 
ship, Agriculture, Irrigation, Distribution of 
Products, Ete. 

industrial erica,—How American Industry 
"S organ at Amerios ndustries, Ete. : 


Com cial America.—Railways, Foreign 
gmmercial A ant arine, Commercial Rela- 
tions, Ete. 

‘*A masterly treatise on the material side of our national 
development."’— Boston Evening Transcript. 
**1t does for present day America what de Toqueville did for 


the United States in the first 25 years of their existence.””—New 
York Herald, 


8vo, Cloth, 400 pages, $2.00, Net 
For Sale at All Bookstores 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, New York 














JUST THE BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D., Attending Physician 
to the Riverside and Willard Parker 
Hospitals, New York City. 


Endorsed by Physicians Everywhere, Your own Physician 
Included. The Medical Press Enthusiastic: 


‘Very practical and thorough.”—Journal of Medi- 
cine, Louisville. 

‘*Meets in a high degree the needs of mothers. 
Scientific but thoroughly practical.'’—Medical Fort- 
nightly, St. Louis. 

**Remarkably lucid and concise. Cannot fail to be 
appreciated by any intelligent mother or nurse.”~The 
Medical Bulletin, Philadelphia, 

**Tt is a book a physician can have no doubts about. 
It is just the book to give a mother.”—Southern Cali- 
JSornia Practitioner, Los Angeles. 

‘**A smell but excellent handbook for mothers and 
nurses. We predict that it will find its way into the 
homes of hundreds of young mothers when physicians 
see it and recognize its worth.’’—Zeclectic Medical 
Gleaner, Vincinnati, Ohio. 


12mo, cloth. 75 cents net; by mail, 82 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 

















We bear all expenses, se- 

cure accommodations, give 

you choice of four 

routes. No busi- 

EU ROPE ness transacted on 
any part of trip. 

& Exceptional op- 
in j 908 portunity for right 
party. Write at 

once. Arrangements must be made NOW. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 








Keep Your Mind Awake 


It is easy to fall into a rut—to lose your grip. . The Popular Science Library 
will stimulate your mind. It is the product of the greatest minds of the 
century—minds that have revolutionized the history of mankind. 
































POPULAR 
SCIENCE 


LIBRARY 


Fifteen handsome. volumes; printed from 
clear large type, on specially made, 
high-grade paper; profusely illustrated 
with full-page plates; bound in rich 
red half-morocco with marbled sides, 
gold tops, leather corners and 
backs stamped in gold. There 
are a few sets bound in neat red 
vellum cloth. 

Either set will be sent free 
on approval, to be taken 
back at our expense if it 
is not satisfactory. 


It is the Popular Science Library because it 
appeals to every man and woman, every growing 
boy and girl. Like all great things, it is simple. 

You need not know anything of ‘Science to understand 
and enjoy every page of the fifteen volumes. They 
will give you as complete a knowledge of Science as any 
college course. They contain all the important work of 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and every other one of 
the great men whose genius revolutionized Science. From a 
weary tabulation of facts, they transformed it to a story full of 
life and light—a tale of marvels more wonderful than the 
Arabian Nights. Lead by Dr. Ira Remsen, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, a long line of famous living scientists 
contribute full, clear accounts of the newest inventions and discoveries. 
The Library covers every branch of Science from the Darwinian 
Theory of Evolution to the miracles of modern progress— Wireless 

Telegraphy, Aerial Navigation, Radium, etc. It embraces Geology, 
Astronomy, Anthropology, Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Phil- 

osophy, Metaphysics and Inventions. The titles of the volumes follow; 
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eemoae of Animals, | by Sir John Geology, by Archibald Geikie. 
renee ey ym be Th 2 AO Descent of Man, by Charles Darwin. 
aes lace ta Nature, | by Lhomas Fi. Authropology, By Edward B. Tyler, 
Sonata’ Notanel Peitosephy by Aanlhs First Principles, by Herbert Spencer, = / 
anot. : Origin of Species, by Charles Darwin. 


Modern Inventions and Discoveries by vari- _ Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. 
ous authors, including Professor S. P. — Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock. 
Langley ; Dr. lra Remsen, President of Forms of Water 
Johns Ho ee a pier bs Sapp Fragments of Scie } by John Tyndall, 
Baker, Alfred Russell Wallace, and i . : 
Professor'R. H. Thurston of Cornell Other Worlds Than Ours, by Richard A, 
University. Proctor, 


A Great Price Reduction 


We have managed to secure a limited edition of the Popular Science 
Library at less than the actual cost of paper and printing Even adding 
asmall profit, we can pass this superb set on to you at a remarkably low 
price. Thousands of sets of the half-morocco binding have been sold 
at $48.00. As longas this special edition lasts, you can have a set for 
60 cents after examination and $2.00 a month for 12 months. 

We want to send you a complete set for examination at our expense. FRRAVOMC...- rer ceceeeeetereceeen cere eeeeenee 
You take no risk, We send the books to you, express charges prepaid. 
If, after you've had them fora week you want us to take them back, “ 
we will do so at our expense. Fill out and mail the coupon atonce. BU teeter cere ences 
This is an unusual offer, but you must take advantage of it immediately, 
because the half price edition won’t last long. Don't lose the oppor- 
tunity by delaying. Mail the coupon to-day. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
44-60 East 23d Street New York, N. Y. 







Note. If you prefer # set in vellum cloth 
binding change payments to $1.50 after 
examination and $2.00 a month for 9 
months. t 








WILKINSON'S COURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 
It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
this important department of education. The course is useful for those who are un- 
familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
schools and colleges. In six volumes. 12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 
Per vol., $1.50; per Set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


PREPARATORY GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. Cotitece Latin Course 1n ENGLISH. 

PREPARATORY LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. Crassic Frencu Course tn ENGLIsH. 

CotteGe Greek Course in ENGLISH. Crassic GERMAN CoursE IN ENGLISH, 

OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 

I have read it with much pleasure .. . there are I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— in its felicitous execution.—Prof. Moses Cott Tyler, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. LL.D., Cornell University. ; ‘ 

Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—Zdmund Clarence Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
Stedman. the public taste.— Westminster Review. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publ'shers, NEW YORK CITY 
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e Che Sting of Hearts eats apple tarts ¥ 


i) Lach night at ten o'clock 
Se Shen smacks bis lips and slowly sips 
i Fis crystal-clear J/hile Rock. 
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PACIFIC-COAST PRESS ON THE ANTI- 
ORIENTAL RIOTS 


O Jihel Hashiguchi, the Japanese editor of The Japan Current 

of Seattle, one phase at least of the racial problems now agi- 

tating the Pacific Coast presents itself in so simple a form as to be- 
come, not a baffling human puzzle, but an inexorable decree of 
nature. “The mighty ocean current that washes the shore of 
Japan, and, therefore, is called the Japan current, washes also the 


, 


Pacific coast of America,” which proves, says Mr. Hashiguchi, 
that “it is in keeping with the physical geographical arrangement ” 
for the Japanese to migrate to that coast. Such being the case, 
“what human dares attempt to check the migration of the Japan- 
ese to this country?” Any such attempt, he adds, will ultimately 
prove “as futile as an attempt to check the flow of the mighty 
Japan current by human efforts.” 

It can hardly be said, however, that Mr. Hashiguchi’s exalted 
fatalism finds a universal echo in the press of the Pacific Coast. 

Turning to the papers of Bellingham and Vancouver, the storm- 
centers of the recent anti-Oriental outbreaks, we find a general 
recognition of the gravity and complexity of the racial problems 
confronting the coast on both sides of the line, together with almost 
unqualified condemnation of mob methods in dealing with those 
problems. “The people of Bellingham have had one little taste of 
mob rule, and that is quite sufficient to last them for some time to 
come,” exclaimed the Bellingham, (Wash.,) Revez//e after a mob of 
men and boys had won international notoriety for that town by 
their rough-and-ready manner of ejecting Hindu mill hands. “Any 
attempt to start another mob in this city,” adds 7he Reveille, “will 
be attended with dire consequences to the mob.” According to 
the Bellingham /era/d, “no one weuld argue that the Vancouver 
fire did not start from the Bellingham spark.” “ Bellingham sowed 
the wind, and Vancouver is reaping the whirlwind,” asserts the 
same paper, changing the figure of speech; and it goes on to say: 

“What happened there might have happened here, but for the 
timely intervention of the mayor. It might have happened any 
way: all resistance might have proved unavailing if bitter race 
hatred had been substituted for the half-humorous spirit that ani- 
mated the Bellingham mob. It is fortunate for this city that the 
saving grace of humor was maintained. But the resultant evils at 
Vancouver—the direct outgrowth of the Bellingham incident— 
show the danger of mob rule under any circumstances. Those who 
have smiled at the results accomplished here and the manner of 
accomplishing them can not point to Vancouver as an instance of 
how other cities may act under similar circumstances. They 
should rather blush with shame at what Bellingham has accom- 
plished elsewhere....... 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


“When British Columbia begins to talk of another Boston tea- 
party it begins to look as if the Bellingham incident might have 
far-reaching consequences.” 

The American town of Bellingham is only some fifty miles from 
the Canadian city of Vancouver, and the anti-Hindu demonstration 
in the one place was followed closely, in point of time, by the anti- 
Oriental rioting in the other. 

While the Bellingham Hera/d has no sympathy whatever with 























DOESN’T KNOW HE IS A “ PERIL,” 
Type of Hindu employed in the sawmills of the Northwest. 


the action of the mob, it does not consider the Hindu a desirable 
addition to the community. We read: 


“The Hindu is not agood citizen. It would require centuries to 
assimilate him, and this country need not take the trouble, Our’ 
racial burdens are already heavy enough to bear. It is nét even 
deSirable that the Hindu should come here, earn what in his coun- 
try would be considered a small fortune, and then return home. 
Our cloak of brotherly love is not large enough to include him as 
a member of the body politic. His ways are not our ways; he is 
not adaptable, and will not in many generations make a good 
American citizen. Moreover, he is not even a good workman. 
He is not skilful in the use of his hands; his brain does not 
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readily grasp even the elementary problems of this country, and he 
is not the white man’s peer in the coarsest kind of work.” 


But the same paper adds: 


“The Hindu is here in small numbers. He is here in response 
toademand. That demand was created by the scarcity of labor. 
The lumber manufacturers prefer white labor at a higher price. 
The Hindu at ‘lower wages does not bring as good returns to the 
mill. But it is natural that the mill men should try to supply the 
market demand when prices are high. In doing this they are con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the community. If no Hindus had 

















From ‘* Harper’s Weekly,” copyrighted , 1907, by Harper & Bros, 
LITTLE NIPPON TRUSTS NOBLE ALLY DID NOT HURT _HIS 
HONORABLE TOE. 
—Rogers in Harfer’s Weekly. 


been set to work the community would have been poorer by the 
amount of wealth their labor has created....... 

“Only a wise man or a fool can give a ready-made solution to 
the problem as it is now presented. There is reason in the argu- 
ment that the West needs cheap labor ; there is an irresistible force 
in the dictum that America—which includes in this connection both 
the United States and Canada—is a white man’s country. How 


“This problem is not to be solved by men who find that cheap 
labor will increase their incomes; it is not to be solved by men 
who are interested in marketing their labor at the highest figure. 
To both of these classes—if we admit that they are classes—the 
general public, the great American public which considers only 
the general weal, should say, hands off. The question is not one 
of special interest, but of general good, one that touches our democ- 
racy in a vital spot. 

“The race problem presents many different phases. Just now 
its chief aspect is industrial, but it is also social and political ; 
and, in the final analysis, these last two will be found more impor- 
tant than the first.” 


Jt has been pointed out that the Hindus, altho British subjects, 
have no treaty rights in the United States excepting the right of 
disposing of real and personal property. This fact is commented 
upon with some interest by the Pacific-Coast press. 

To The Oregon Journal (Portland) the most notable phase of the 
race question at present is that labor is scarce and costly. Thus: 


“Oregon horticulturists in a recent gathering emphasized the fact. 
Many of them told how their crops had rotted last season because 
laborers could not be procured to gather and pack the fruit. Some 
of them urged that Japanese exclusion is a mistaken policy because 
there is not enough labor in the country to handle the industries. 
It is notably true that the great car shortage is partly due to lack 
of labor. Workingmen are not available to turn out the increased 
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number of cars as they are required. Railroads can not secure 
men to build additional terminal facilities for speedier loading and 
unloading of cars and for additional sidings and tracks for more 
prompt dispatch of cars in use.” 


The San-Francisco Argonaut also dwells upon the need of 
laborers on the Pacific Coast, and blames organized labor for 
much of the trouble; but it adds: 


“To sum up the whole matter: It is a case where every motive 
of expediency calls for the importation of Oriental workmen, and 
where many motives of race prejudice, class hatred, political cal- 
culation, and labor-union malice conspire to make it socially dan- 
gerous. In the view of 7hke Argonaut, we are not in such need of 
Oriental labor as to make it worth while to fall into civil war for 
the sake of getting it.” 


That all the strong feeling is not directed against the Asiatics, 
however, may be gsthered from a perusal of the Seattle Posr- 
Intelligencer. Referring to the Japanese-Korean Exclusion League, 
that paper says: 


“If anybody is to be excluded from this city and State, it will 
be the meddling busybodies, who persistantly seek to stir up pas- 
sion, prejudice, and violence against peaceful and unoffending 
aliens who are here under the sacred pledges of the Federal Gov- 
Se aan 

“The officers of Seattle are not in need of either assistance or 
advice from the Japanese-Korean Exclusion League, or from any 
other un-American organization of men. All these exclusion agi- 
tators are expected to do is to obey the law, and they will not be 
begged to do that; they will be forced to do it.” 


Crossing the line, we find the Vancouver Wor/d, while deplor- 
ing the riots and asserting emphatically that the city should com- 
pensate the Orientals for the destruction of their property, impa- 
tient, nevertheless, of the cry that Vancouver has been disgraced. 
We read : 


“Had the foreign element been dragged from their beds, had 
any considerable portion of the adult white population harried 
and hunted the Asiatics as was done in Bellingham, it would be 
another matter. As it is, practically only whites have been hurt, 
and a few thousand dollars’ worth of glass has been smashed. 
Even this demonstration would not have occurred, however, had 
the attention been paid to Vancouver’s grievance which is now 
being paid to it, and had previous public meetings and previous 
complaints not been apparently ineffective. Doubtless it is a bad 
precedent, this of recognizing grievances after, and not before, a 
fragment of the populace gets out of hand and indulges in reckless 
destruction of property, but it is not Vancouver which is setting 
it. Upon the whole, indeed, so far from Vancouver having any- 
thing to be ashamed of, we are inclined to think that by compar- 
ison with what happens in other cities in times of popular excite- 
ment she has a record to which few places so cosmopolitan in 
character can point. Is there any city on this continent the size 
of Vancouver, let us ask, where, after what happened on Saturday 
evening it would have been perfectly safe for Asiatics to walk 
abroad in the streets on the following day? Is there one where 
bloodshed and murder would not have been inevitable under re- 
cent conditions? Has the mayor found it necessary to have the 
militia called out? Are special constables being enrolled by the 
score? Is there, in short, anything to justify either press or pub- 
lic in the ostentatious wearing of sackcloth and ashes as tho for 
a city fallen far from grace? 

“We are not called upon to rejoice in the wild work of Satur- 
day, but neither are we called upon to deny that, as the dispatches 
show, it has focused the attention of the Empire on the Asiatic is- 
sue as nothing else had done. It is now recognized as it was never 
recognized before that the Japanese question is a Pacific-Coast 
question, that Canada is as much concerned in it as California. It 
is perceived that the white men of Australasia and South Africa 
in resisting the inflow of Asiatics have been fighting the battle of 
the white races against the yellow and brown, that they are the 
true guardians of the frontiers, and that, if posterity ever settles on 
the claims now being pegged out for it, it will be because the men 
in the outlands kept them from being jumped by the millions of 
India, China, and Japan. For the first time since she became a 
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colonizing power Great Britain realizes that her colonies are not 
mere pawns on the international chessboard and that no treaties 
will hold them still while the Orientals swarm over them. It has 
at last dawned on Ottawa, London, and Washington that this 
is no mere question of Transvaal miners against the Chinese, 
California labor-unions against the Japanese, or Vancouver work- 
men against both and the Hindus to boot, but that all are phases 
of a world issue, the continued precominance of the white man in 
the face of the economic competition of the Asiatic. Doubtless 
it would have come sooner or later in any event; but there is good 
reason for us to be thankful that, if it was to come as a result of 
anything done here in Vancouver, what was done was no worse.” 


The Victoria (B. C.) Colonist charges the Vancouver Wor/d with 
responsibility for the Vancover outbreaks, and accuses the 
Canadian Pacific Railway of stimulating the immigration of 
Hindus into Canada for its own ends. On the latter point Zhe 
Colonist goes on to say: 


“Last fall the C. P. R. steamers brought over a horde of 
the Hindus, and most Vancouverites well remember the com- 
passion aroused in their breasts by the sight of these shivering 
strangers last winter when, clothed in cast-off garments given by 
the hand of charity, they followed every load of wood that passed 
along the streets, so that they might earn a few cents to buy their 
meager rations. More than this, the fact that they went about in 
gangs begging at back doors, and innocently terrifying women 
with their dark faces and long, gaunt forms, will also be remem- 
bered. Not satisfied with this, the C. P. R. has continued to pour 
Hindus into this province by the steamers from Hongkong. 
And why? Because the company carries no freight that pays 
so well. 

“ Why has the C. P. R. consistently discriminated against Brit- 
ish Columbia in the transportation of white settlers by refusing 
to those settlers coming here the same generous treatmen tafforded 
those buying tickets for the Northwest? Why does the C. P. R. 
so seek to create a demand for Asiatics in this province? What 
more reasonable reply than to point out that the C. P. R. hasa large 
share of the carrying trade in Asiatics? Dividends! Dividends! 
Dividends! The future of British Columbia and possibly the 
peace of the Empire may be threatened, but the company must 
earn dividends. 

“It is well known the transatlantic lines have for years kept 
their agents busy scouring Europe for emigrants to fill the steerage 
of their vessels, and the C. P. R. would seem to be keeping its 
agents employed the same way in Asia. Unfortunately for us 
Asia produces Asiatics.” 


The Colonist considers the problem presented by Hindu immi- 
gration more perplexing and troublesome than even the Japanese 
question on the coast. We read: 


“The Hindu question is one of tremendous difficulty, and we 
are not sure that the fact of its being one wholly within the Em- 
pire does not make it harderto solve. In dealing with it we have 
to take into account many things, which are far from being local 
in character. It is a novel question. Until very recently no one 
supposed that there would ever be any considerable influx of the 
people from India into this country. But in some way or other 
the attention of the people of the Northwest Provinces has been 
directed to Canada, and a movement has begun, which, if it can 
not be checked, will have a far-reaching and injurious effect upon 
our country. 

“The supply of such immigrants is practically inexhaustible. 
If they are to be permitted to enter the Dominion as they please, 
they will swarm in by thousands. Nearly a thousand of these 
people arrived on our shores on Tuesday, and if they secure 
employment there will be thousands more to follow them. We 
do not believe that white labor will come where Hindu labor 
dominates the situation numerically, nor do we believe that a 
country is ever industrially strong when the lower ranks of labor 
are filled by a class which is and must remain distinct from the 
rest of the community. The gravity of the question can not be 
disputed, and it calls for very careful treatment. Above all 
things it calls for diplomatic treatment. Violence must not be 
thought of. A blow struck at a Hindu in Canada may be felt by 
a white man in India.” 


PACIFYING MOROCCO 


ENERAL DRUDE with his small army of French soldiers 
has wrung terms from the chieftains of the tribes about Casa- 
blanca which, according to the view of some of our American 


papers, entitle him to considerable distinction both as a soldier © 


and asadiplomat. At the same time these papers hasten to as- 
sure us that it is too early to become optimistic over the whole 
Moroccan situation. “The immediate problem of Casablanca may 
be settled,” says the New York 7ribune, but “the greater problem 
of all Morocco is still unsolved.” General Drude’s victory, there- 
fore, as one paper puts it, merely “marks the close of the first 
chapter” of what may prove a long story of warfare. The Zimes 
sums up briefly what this first chapter has covered. It says: 


“In less than two months, with the use of not more than 7,000 
men and a couple of cruisers, Casablanca has been occupied, 
strong positions on the land side have been fortified, a hostile 
force of at least triple the strength of the French has been first 
repulsed, then attacked and dispersed, the tribes to the south and 
east have sued for peace, and agreed to terms that include indem- 
nity for the massacre of July and measures of security for the 
future. The murderers are to be surrendered and their punish- 
ment is provided for, a heavy fine is to be paid by the tribes, arms- 
bearing by the tribesmen within ten miles of the town is forbidden, 
and hostages are named. The terms are marked by moderation 
and an entire absence of mere vengefulness. They will be the 
more readily enforced.” 


The work which remains to be done—the settlement of the civil 
war now imminent and the pacification of the tribesmen through- 
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HELPING UNCLE. 
—May in the Detroit Journal. 











out the country so that foreigners can dwell safely in Morocco— 
presents, we are told, astill greater problem for French diplomacy. 
The Philadelphia Ledger thus speaks of the task remaining : 


“With the Sultan of Fez confronted by the forces of two ener- 
getic “~ponents, both pretenders to the throne and both in arms 
against him, with the tribes in a state of unrest and turbulence, 
and with the insistent preaching of the Pan-Islamic crusade of the 
Senoussi, a purely local settlement like that at Casablanca will 
hardly influence the entire country. All that can be said for the 
‘peace’ is that it will relieve present anxieties and afford time 
for the organization of the forces that are to police the coast cities 
and provide for the security of the foreigners compelled to remain 
inthem. The larger problem of the pacification of Morocco is far 
from solution, and the execution of the mandate of the Powers is 
going to be a troublesome and costly undertaking.” 
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VATIVE—“ Bears or Delegates ?” 
—May in the Detroit Journal. 


THE PRESIDENT GOES AFTER BIG GAME. 


LIPTON AND “FREAK” YACHTS 


IR THOMAS ~.'PTON’S protest, as exprest in his fourth 
chalienge tur the America’s Cup, against the freak style of 
yachts which the more recent cup races have evolved, meets with 
a great deal of sympathy among yachtsmen in both of the coun- 
tries immediately interested. “When the cup was first won, it was 
by a healthy, seaworthy type of boat, the America,” says Sir 
Thomas to a correspondent of the New York Sz#. “Within ten 
years,” he continues, “boats have developed into freaks, and for 
me again to challenge would simply impose the necessity to build 
a more extreme type freak than the previous challengers.” Sir 
Thomas’s challenge, which was rejected by the New York Yacht 
Club, specified a boat designed on more rational lines. His re- 
marks subsequent to the refusal of his challenge have been inter- 
preted to presage his intention not to race under the old rules. 
That he would perhaps concede to the New York Yacht Club on 
the matter of boat lengths has, however, been rumored. 

Much is being said by the papers and yachtsmen of this country 
in support of the New York Yacht Club’s rejection of the chal- 
lenge. Even those who would like to see the disappearance of the 
present racing type justify the club in refusing to accept a modifi- 
cation of the old rules which are embodied in the “deed of gift” of 
the cup. This position is clearly stated in the address of ex- 
Commodore Ledyard to the club members. He said in part, as 
quoted in the newspapers : 


“We may have different views of what the trophy may stand for. 
If one was to present to-day a yachting trophy he might devise 
terms and conditions and frame stipulations upon which it should 
be competed for, and define objects which :t was to promote, to his 
own satisfaction. We are not in that position. We are the trus- 
tees of a trust here, the custodian of a cup which has been given 
to us in trust upon honor. We are apt to think now and then—one 
of us—that he would 1tike this, another that he would tike that, if 
the question was one of first intention, but after all we are bound 
here by a written document, the terms of which the faith of this 
club is pledged to carry out. 

“That document has never laid down any limitations as to the 
character of the vessel which should compete for the cup, except 
that she should be at least of such and no more than such a water- 
line length and that she should make the voyage <o the port of con- 
test under sail on her own bottom 

“These are the only limitations that the deed of gift has im- 








THE UNEASY, CONSCIENCE, 
—Osborne 1n the Milwaukee Seztize/. 


posed. They are the only limitations that in practise have ever 
been asked for or suggested up to the present time. 

“The cup has been defended for over fifty years as a trophy 
standing preeminently for speed. It has stood for certain things 
other than speed. It has stood, and that especially of late years, 
for skill in designing—I won't say that especially of late years, for 
that was the cause, gentlemen, of the original winning, but skill in 
engineering and construction, and, not at all to be forgotten in the 
handling of the modern cup-defender, skill in management and 
skill in seamanship and handling. And the America’s Cup has 
been preeminently for all these things. 

“Now we are asked to-night to make a change. We are asked 
to do a thing that has never entered into the heart of man to sug- 
gest before—that we should accept a challenge for a vessel—and 
both vessels should be limited to this, both challenger and de- 
fender—of a limited design, built under a rule of measurement in- 
tended to produce a certain special and limited class; that they 
should be iimited, both challenger and defender, to comparatively 
insignificant proportions as compared with the vessels that have 
always competed for this cup; and I may as well ask you, gentle- 
men, why, after nearly sixty years of an unbroken rule, are we 
asked now to make a change?” 


The London Dazly News answers that “the shelter of the deed 
of gift is by no means perfect. There are many to point out that 
it is not of cast-iron, and that it has been altered before to suit the 
New York committee.” And 7he Daily Graphic regrets “the 
club’s adherence to the letter rather than to the spirit of the deed of 
gift” and hopes that “it may yet reconsider its decision.” In this 
country the New York Evening Post, voicing the opinion of a large 
number of papers, indorses the stand taken by Sir Thomas in his 
challenge. We read, in part: 


“His three Shamrocks have all been freaks, ready for the scrap 
heap and nothing else when the races were over. It is the other 
kind he wants to race—a sensible, strong craft, with some cabin 
accommodation ; which can be kept in commission after the races, 
and be a useful model for designers to profit by. The new rules 
under which he ought now to be allowed to chalienge would make 
this possible. The fleet of racers which have appeared since their 
adoption surely marked a long step forward, even if there is still 
some question in the minds of designers as to whether the spirit of 
these rules may not yet be violated. Be that as it may, the New 
York Yacht Club’s insistence on the ninety-foot boat means that 
the race must still be one in which only multimillionaires can in- 
dulge. It means that, in all probability, not more than one or two 
boats will appear for the trial races, instead of the fleet which the 
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acceptance of the sixty-eight-foot challenge of Sir Thomas would 
have made possible. We should have had much more preliminary 
racing, and far greater interest, in our opinion.” 


Recreation (New York, October), on the other hand, thinks 
enough concessions have already been granted to Sir Thomas. It 
ridicules his abhorrence of “freak types,” and asks pertinently : 


“Who started the custom of designing and building honestly dis- 
honest yacht models? The exacting challenger’s countrymen and 
fellow-yachtsmen did. When the late George L. Watson designed 
the Zhistle for a campaign in search of the America’s Cup he 
began a whittling process that was perfectly astounding—until one 
Herreshoff, of Bristol, got out his figurative jack-knife to prepare 
a cup defender. Mr. Watson slashed here, there, and everywhere 
at the 7#zstle model. He brazenly shaved away from the bilges, 
the entrance, and the run. He skimped on the rigging, he 
scrimped on the spars, and he ordered ‘canvas’ that was almost 
as light as sea-foam. It is a fine recommendation to the memory 


of Mr. Watson to say that he was the greatest racing-yacht cheat _ 


- in the world—with one exception. Nathaniel Herreshoff could 
pare and scant and stint better than even Watson, but Herreshoff 
usually did his artifices a cup race ahead—and the others copied. 

“ Herreshoff has beaten them at their own game, be it Watson or 
Fife. Hence the conversion and the ardent plea for ‘a more whole- 
some type’ of yacht. After all, the cry is a protest against the 
trick achievements of Herreshoff, for the Bristol designer, like Sir 
Anthony Gloster, may well say : 


‘ They copied all they could follow, but they couldn’t copy my mind, 
And I left ’em sweating and stealing a year and a half behind.’ ” 


The New York Press is of the same opinion. “The one thing 


that is causing the Irish yachtsman the most trouble,” it says, “is 
not the deed of gift and its rules. It is Herreshoff.” 

New York City papers have been sounding the opinions of 
yachtsmen throughout the country on the justice of the defending 
yacht club’s contentions. Ze Herald finds that among ‘local au- 
thorities there is little complaint with the action taken. This 
paper quotes Cornelius Vanderbilt, commodore of the club, in 
reference to the report that Lipton will challenge again with a 
ninety-foot boat, but under the new rules. Such a challenge, he 
says, “would not alter the club’s decision.” And further : 


“The resolution passed by the club can not be misunderstood. 
Anything that will restrict the speed of the boats will not be 
entertained. Let the ninety come without restrictions of any kind 
and there’ll be a race. The club’s position in the matter of the 
deed of gift is now clear. The early acceptance of its position 
may save a lot of trouble.” 


The New York 777bzne thus chronicles New England senti- 
ment: 


“That the New York Yacht Club is technically right in its con- 
struction of the deed of gift, but that Sir Thomas Lipton would 
have the sympathy of New England yachtsmen if he tried to bring 
about a race under a less extreme boat than that typified by the 
Reliance, seems to voice the general sentiment. One or two 
yachtsmen were of the opinion that an English-built scow type of 
boat could be brought to this country, and one who has recently 
returned from Europe stated that if Sir Thomas would definitely 
withdraw from the cup-lifting field, there would be a challenge 
from either an English or a Scotch yacht club within a few days, 
and that such a yacht would be built and successfully taken across 
the Atlantic on her own bottom. The same yachtsmen, however, 
hoped that the next cup race would be sailed with boats of less 
than go-foot water-line, in order that builders of moderate means 
might have a chance to defend the cup. ....... 

“On the whole, New England yachtsmen may be considered as 
eager for another race tor the America’s Cup, but they want it on 
a broad basis, with yachts that are seaworthy and which will de- 
velop the highest type of design and bring out the highest quality 
of seamanship.” 


Commodore W. L. Baum, of the Chicago Yacht Club, is also 
‘quoted. He says: 


“The New York Yacht Club was entirely within its rights in 
taking the action that it did. At the same time, however, | think 
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that the majority of the yachtsmen of this vicinity would very 
much like to see the cup contested for by boats such as are in 
every-day use, and not by mere racing-machines, that are con- 
structed solely for a particular contest and are then broken up.” 

In different vein, however, is the comment of Mr. R. B. Mal- 
lory, commodore of the Milwaukee Yacht Club. He is thus 
quoted in the press dispatches : 

“ I believe Sir Thomas Lipton is right in his contention. The 
demands of the New York Yacht Club are neither fair nor sports- 
manlike. It wants to build a mere shell, while Sir Thomas must 
build a boat which can cross the ocean under its own sail, and 
which must inevitably be heavier and consequently slower than 
the shell type.”’ 


‘ WHAT WAS DONE AT THE HAGUE 


HE Hague “failure,” and the Hague “fiasco” are common ex- 
pressions found in the press reviews of the work of the sec- 
ond International Peace Conference. Many papers had looked for 
definite and immediate advances in the cause of peace, and now that 
the Conference is drawing to a close with no spectacular achieve- 
ments to its credit, they complain loudly that the million and a 
quarter of dollars expended were practically thrown away. And 
even among the papers which had expected less there is consider- 
able disappointment with the meagerness of results. Those which 
refuse still to concede that the Conference has been a fiasco do 
little more than echo the words of our delegate, Mr. Choate, who 
is reported to have said that “seed was planted which will bear 
fruit in the future.” And this, as the Milwaukee Sen/ine/ remarks, 
“is rather cold comfort” for those “who had looked for much real 
present accomplishment from a gathering called with such a fan- 
fare of peace trumpets.” 

Some of our press criticize the Conference on the ground that, 
instead of talking peace, it talked war, and these papers point to 
the various provisions discust for regulating warfare, such, for in- 
stance, as the declaration of war previous to actual belligerency. 
This criticism is epitomized by the. Philadelphia /zguzrer in the 
statement that, instead of finding out how to prevent wars, the dele- 
gates “have merely succeeded in making warfare a little more 
comfortable.” The failure to adopt the proposition for a perma- 
nent court of arbitration is perhaps the greatest disappointment to 
the American press. Says the New York American: “It was 
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I TOLD YOU SO. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /nguzrer. 
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hoped that at any rate there might be a continued recognition of 
the loveliness of arbitration, but even that hope has dwindled into 
emptiness.” On the other hand, the almost unanimous support of 
the measure establishing an International Prize Court is received 
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THE Lapy—“ Really, Willie, I don’t know my own mind.” 
—Reynolds in the Tacoma Ledger. 


as one definite favorable result of the Conference. Still, as the 
Philadelphia Record notes, “like all the projects favorably acted 
on by the Conference, this one is regulative of the conduct of war- 
fare rather than a measure to prevent the outbreak of hostilities.” 
The Baltimore Mews, recognizing that the general verdict seems 
to be that the Conference has been barren of important results, 


‘has this to say in its defense: 


“Tt all depends upon the point of view. Those who cherished 
hopes that the nations could get together and agree on methods 
of settling disputes without war must needs be disappointed, for 
the proceedings show that most of the nations were apparently 
more concerned to guard their own interests than to conclude 
agreements. The situation gave point to the epigram coined by 
the president of the conference—that it is easier to agree with one 
enemy than with many friends. The attitude of some of the 
South-American states is blamed for failure on several important 
points. It is charged that they seemed more intent upon securing 
recognition of their own importance than in promoting action by 
the Conference. But it is a natural and not unreasonable ambi- 
tion that the great countries growing up in South America should 
desire to assert their position among the Powers of the world. 

“When the magnitude of the problems with which the Confer- 
ence had to deal and the many difficulties to be encountered are 
duly considered, it should be regarded as cause for congratulation 
that some progress was made in improving machinery for inter- 
national arbitration. Slow and sure is the true motto of interna- 
tional action. If the Conference did nothing more than to meet 
and discuss questions of international law, it would be a distinct 
gain for the cause of peace; but it is probable that the Conference 
will not adjourn without positive achievement, which, while less 
than was hoped, will still be of distinct value, and a sign of prog- 
ress in the right direction.” 


In the Philadelphia Ledger appears this equally optimistic 
review : 


“There need not be too great disappointment at the failure of 
the efforts to reorganize the court at The Hague and still further 
to modify the laws of war. Something has been achieved in the 
universal recognition of the faults in the organization and meth- 
ods of the Conference itself, and that recognition is bound to 
bring about a change at the third conference. This is a great 
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gain in itself, and.increases the promise of more definite results 
when the Powers again send their envoys to engage in the vastly 
important work of formulating international law. But in the will. 
ingness of the Powers to take part in such a work, and in the ami- 
cable discussion of the topics that have been raised, we see the 
greatest value of the Conference. In those respects it is far from 
being a fiasco, and civilization will have made great strides when: 
such a periodical gathering shall come to be universally recog. 
nized as the medium for the obliteration of racial and national 


barriers, and the spread throughout all the world of justice and 
humanity.” 





HOW THE SOUTH REGARDS BRYAN 


T is reported from Washington that Mr. Bryan will soon place 
before the Democratic voters of the country .a formulated’ 
statement of his principles. If he takes such action, remarks the 
Nashville Banner (Ind.), “it must be with the view that the party 
will know where it stands in selecting him as its leader,” and this 
interpretation is generally accepted. If he should be nominated 
next year, as Zhe Wall Street Journal (Fin.) points out, he would 
be the only person in the political history of the country to have 
been nominated for President for the third time after having been 
defeated in two elections. While the country awaits Mr. Bryan’s 
announcement, two Democratic but anti-Bryan papers, the Brook- 
lyn Zagle and the New York 7imes, have been sounding Southern 
sentiment by circular letters to newspaper editors and proprietors. 
Much of the evidence collected is conflicting, but the results seem 
to show that Mr. Bryan is weaker in the South than he was a year 
ago, altho he has still a very much larger following than any other 
Democrat mentioned for the nomination. Zhe Eag/e finds that 
personally Mr. Bryan is still popular in the South, but that his 
availability is questioned by many, the leading Southern Demo- 
cratic newspapers being about evenly divided on this point. Inci- 
dentally, Zhe Eagle's investigations revealed the fact that. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “is stronger than ever in the Southern States.” The 
conclusion drawn by 7he 77mes from its independent canvass of the 




















THE BILLY DONK. 
A horrible possibility of a successful Bryan campaign. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journad. 


Southern press is that Mr. Bryan is weak in the larger centers ot 
population, but strong in the rural districts. Zhe Times was the 
leading Parker paper in the last campaign, and its aversion to 
Bryan has always been extreme. 

Special importance attaches to the attitude of the South, in spite 
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of the fact that there are many more Democrats in the Northern 
than inthe Southern States. As Zhe Eagle explains, “in the Elec- 
toral College, voting by States, the Southern Democracy is a con- 
densed potency, while the Northern Democracy, in most of its 
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THE NEW ARRIVAL AT THE PUMP. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


States, is a diffused minority that cuts no figure in the Electora] 
College.” To quote further from the same source :) 


“The general consensus of the Southern Democratic organs is 
for or toward Mr. Bryan. Many of them regard him as prefera- 
ble. Others deem him to be inevitable. A few outrightly object 
to him, but will accept him if they can not overthrow him. + None 
says he will oppose him, tho a ‘single eccentric would have the 
Democracy nominate Mr. Roosevelt! On the whole, the expres- 
sion, to-day secured, is a tribute to Mr. Bryan. Heand his friends 
have reason to be proud of it. It is a compliment to his charac- 
ter, courage, and capacity. The inevitability of his nomination is 
more regarded by his supporters than the probability or the possi- 
bility of his election; but that very fact attests the strength of his 
personality, for under him his Southern friends would go even to 
preassured defeat with military glee....... 

“None of those who oppose Mr. Bryan’s nomination will bolt 
him, if nominated. A cat ina hot tin oven would have as much 
chance for effective combatancy as a bolting organ within South- 
ern Democracy. . 

“We do not believe Mr. Bryan ought to be elected. He is bril- 
liant, but unsteady. He is eloquent, but unwise. He is honest, 
but he is honest as an opportunist is, not as a statesman should be. 
He determines his own political health by feeling the pulses of 
other people. When he was most sincere, he was most erroneous. 
Since prominency and fluency have made him more politically vain 
and ambitious than sincere, he has experimented with issues, not 
to find out whether they are true, but whether they will ‘take.’ ” 


The Times concludes from its extensive canvass of the South 
that the country “is in a waiting mood,” and that the turn public 
sentiment will take will depend very much on what may happen in 
the next six or eight months. The average attitude toward Mr. 
Bryan, it asserts, “seems to be that of regarding him as a distaste- 
ful necessity.” Among the Southern Democratic papers which are 
outspoken in opposition to Mr. Bryan’s nomination are such im- 
portant organs as the Baltimore Sw and Mews, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, the Charleston Mews and Courier, the Columbia 
State, the New Orleans Picayune and Times-Democrat, the Chat- 
tanooga Zimes, the Nashville American, the Houston Chronicle, 
the Dallas Mews, the Galveston Vews, and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. A great many of the smaller papers, on the other hand, 
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especially those of Alabama, Kentucky, and Arkansas, are enthu- 
siastically for Bryan, asserting that he is stronger with the people 
than ever. The Nashville 7exnessean points to Mr. Taft’s recent 
references to the Nebraskan as proof that Mr. Bryan is “the 
one Democrat considered dangerous to Republican success,” It 
continues : 


“The Republican fire has centered on Mr. Bryan, and this should 
mean Democratic concentration on the man whose power is most 
dreaded by the enemy. What of the sharpshooters in our own 
ranks who are firing on the leader? If we are not to call them 
traitors, is not their course one of inconceivable stupidity?” 


This is also the view of, the Brooklyn C7t/sen.(Dem.), which 
says: “ 

“ The question is no longer whether there shall be a Southern 
man chosen for head of the ticket, but whether there is any man 
in the East or West who would be likely to make a stronger run 
than Mr. Bryan, and to this it is growing clearer every day that the 
answer of the party, as a whole, is in the negative. As matter of 
fact, there is no such man to whom serious consideration is given, 
since Governor Johnson took himself out of the race. The candi- 
dacy of Judge Gray never had any vitality, despite the high esti- 
mation in which he.is held, and there is not the least sign that it 
will gain in ‘strength between this time and the meeting of the 
national convention.” 
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THE. SALOON IN POLITICS 


CS ae the triumph of the prohibition cause in 

the recent Oklahoma elections 7hé Ok/ahoman (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma City, remark$'that ‘many persons who are not opposed 
on ethical or religious grounds to the use of intoxicants, and who 
use with moderation liquor in their own homes, nevertheless lend 
their votes and their influence tothe prohibition‘side when the 
liquor question is'an issue. . The explanation ‘of this fact, says Zhe 
Oklahoman, is. that “the .really independent ‘and impartial voters 
have becomeyalarmed at the political phase of the liquor problem,” 
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From “ Puck.”” Copyrighted, 1907. By permission, 


PROHIBITION MAINE TO PROHIBITION GEORGIA—" Here’s look- 
ing at you.” —Glackens in Puck. 


and have “noted the activity of the saloon power in party conven- 
tions and elections.” To quote further : 


“That the saloon men of Oklahoma are largely responsible for 
their own present discomfiture is certain. For years the most 
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liberal laws affecting their business have been subject to constant 
and ruthless violation. 

“Furthermore, their constant interference with political affairs 
had become intolerable... ... . 

“So powerful an element in politics has the saloon interest be- 
come here and elsewhere that a conscientious candidate must com- 
promise himself or court defeat in a majority of instances. 

“Manifestly this is a condition that is intolerable and should not 
exist. It would not exist under a régime of high license and local 
option with proper Jaw enforcement. Its abolition under prohibi- 
tion depends upon proper enforcement of the law. 

“If prohibition in Okalahoma means the elimination of the 

















THOMAS P. GORE, 
The blind Senator-elect from the State of Oklahoma. 


saloon influence in the politics and government of the State it will 
accomplish a great good.” 


The women, asserts the Guthrie Oflahoma State Capital (Rep.), 
did the work that won the victory for prohibition in the new State. 
We read: 

“The ladies organized for prohibition. 

“Prohibition was their soul’s desire. 

“They cared not for the political features so long as they in no 
way interfered with their fight for the prohibitory clause. 

“Even those who were opposed to the prohibitory measure must 
view with admiration, and applause even, the stedfastness, vigor, 
and ability with which the fight was carried on by the women. 

“Tne organization into working committees all over the State 
and the marching of the children with banners through the streets 
of the towns and cities had a telling influence. 

“After all, man must admit that the women wield a mighty in- 
fluence in the politics of State and nation.” 

From Minnesota, where the liquor interests are threatened with 
hostile legislation, comes a truly remarkable protest in the form of 
an open letter to President Roosevelt over the signature of John 
Maddock. This letter was published in Both Sides, a liquor jour- 
nal of Minneapolis, and is now being widely circulated in leaflet 
form. After appealing tothe President to “fulfil your solemn oath 
of office by ordering the maintenance of a republican form of gov- 
ernment . . . in the now mobocratic State of Minnesota,” Mr. 
Maddock goes on to say: 
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“The false and unconstitutional party-rule theory, under the - 
hypocritical guise of ‘government by the people,’ has gained such 
alien political ground that the irreligious class is now a slave to 
the fanatical whims of the religious. Not only is this the case, 
but the whole country is now in greater danger of having the 
American doctrine of the union of States and the rights of man 
destroyed by mob rule than it was in 1861. The United States is 
now no more; there is nothing but a disintegrated lot of commu- 
nities wherein the greatest mob autocratically and illegally rules, 
which means that the Federal Government has illegally and un- 
justly handed over the government ot the different States to alien 
political parties to pander to the unjust whims of any majority of 
aliens that may arise. The time has indeed come for ‘ a square 
deal’ all around; class slavery has been in vogue long enough. 
The irreligious are loyal American citizens and are as honestly en- 
gaged in their specific ‘abors for the welfare of the country as are 
the Christians; and for the latter to autocratically dictate to the 
former how they shall spend their day for relaxation from labor is 
both unconstitutional and unjust....... 

“When Abraham Lincoln made the statement that our Govern- 
ment is ‘of the people, for the people, and by the people,’ and it 
was illegally assumed that a majority meant the whole, the Fed- 
eral Constitution was ignored, and the way was opened for all the 
mobocratic and unjust rule which is now rampant in every State; 
a way was opened for the exaltation of the alien word PRouI- 
BITION above the most glorious word in the Federal Constitution, 
yg ¢ Gen 

“Liberty must be allowed to the religious and to the irreligious 
to live as they please so long as one class does not molest another, 
The President of all the States and the governors of the several 
States can not morally nor constitutionally enforce speculative, 
sectarian ideas upon the whole people. Liberty is the American 
constitutional word, not alien prohibition ; and the American nation 
can not afford to have FAILURE written upon the face of the most 
righteous document on earth. The States that have been ille- 
gally allowed to secede from the constitutional principle of liberty 
have made a degrading declaration to the world that alcohol was 
King and that the people thereof were morally weak. When the 
Governor of Georgia signed the prohibition document he broke 
his Federal Constitutional oath, seceded from constitutional princi- 
ples, and pandered to an alien mob. A fanatical and fake idea 
has taken possession of religious fanatics that exhilarating bever- 
ages are the cause of all evil, and the alien representatives of the 
people are ready to break their oaths of office to keep themselves 
in power. An antisaloon league appears inthe name of Christ and 
his church, and alien State officials cringingly pander to its fanat- 
ical and unconstitutional demands. Mr. President, you have sol- 
emnly sworn to protect the people from the slavery of such igno- 
rant fanaticism, and I respectfully demand that yeu-will maintian 
a republican form of government in the now mobocratic and alien 
State of Minnesota. In allowing States to secede from LIBERTY 
to PROHIBITION the Federal Government is the greatest law-breaker 
in the land.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ir will irritate Poultney Bigelow to learn that the Panama Canal is too nar- 
now. He had not thought of that.—Chicago Tribune. 


‘‘KEEP your eye on Congress,”’ advises ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon. We doubt if 
any of our institutions need it more.—Washington Herald. 


Annie BEsSANT’s declaration that she remembers previous existences threat- 
ens to revive the question, ‘‘How old is Ann?’’—Detrott News. 


By hurrying construction at the Jamestown exposition the management 
expects to have it completed before it is finally closed—Chicago News. 


Mr. WELLMAN is one of the last men in the world one would have expected 
to see handicapped by a lack of atmospheric activity.—Des Moines Capital. 


Tue Omaha Bee thinks ‘‘Mr. Bryan has not decided to run again.’”’” Our 
impression is that he has not decided to stop running.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


A FRENCH scientist has discovered an anesthetic in electricity. Electric 
franchises have put a good many aldermen asleep in America.—Chicago Post. 


GovERNOR FLoyp, of New Hampshire, declares his State is the best gov- 
erned in the Union, and the Boston & Maine Railroad blushes with pleasure. 
—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


A man held up a train with a pitchfork out in Michigan, being under the 
delusion that he owned the railroad and had a right to stop the traffic. As 
the President was still at Oyster Bay, it might have been Tillman.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


THE REAL MOSLEM PERIL 


HERE is serious ground for the belief that Africa is not al- 
ways to be subject to Europe. The black is really a threat, 
and a serious threat, to the white man who has so long dominated 
and enslaved him. At this present moment there is a very power- 
ful Mohammedan movement on foot in North Africa which is ani- 
mated by a religious as well as a national impulse. The progress 
of affairs in Morocco does not present an isolated or sporadic feature 
in African history, says Capt. H. A. Wilson, writing in Zhe Vine- 
teenth Century (London). He gives in detail the plot of the Mo- 
hammedan sect of the Senussia, which is set upon the possession 
of Africa by Islam, and the extermination of the white man from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the Cape of Good Hope. 
he writes as follows: 


On this point 


“T have reliable information that yearly numbers of the Senussia 
are sent to Europe, chiefly to England and France, to be thor- 
oughly educated on European lines. These men come chiefly 
from the north and west of Africa. These two facts alone show 
definitely that we are dealing with no ordinary Arab or negro 
fanatical outbreak, but with a vast organized movement directed 
by a high intelligence whose ramifications extend everywhere, and 
which in the coming years will prove itself a distinct and important, 
if not the dominating, factor in the affairs of the Dark Continent. 

“In Barbary, the Sahara, and in fact all Northern Africa, Se- 
nussism penetrates the whole of Islam. It is firmly established in 
Egypt, the Sudan, Somaliland, Arabia, Abyssinia, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, Turkey, Uganda, Zanzibar, and the east and west 
coasts of Africa. The following towns and districts are hotbeds: 
El Aghowat, Oran, Algiers, Twat, Insala, Timbuctoo, Senegal, 
Murzuk, Kanem, northwest of Lake Chad, Bornou, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Jarabub, and Benghazi. From all these places emissaries in hun- 
dreds sally forth to preach the Jehad to the faithful. 

“T have but little information concerning this formidable organi- 
zation, and what little I have is poorly enough set forth. Most 
probably I shall be set down as an alarmist, but it is my absolute 
and certain conviction that the Senussia is a far more mighty force 
than we in Europe have any conception of, that it is prospering 
and gaining prestige daily—almost hourly—and that the day is 
drawing steadily nearer when we shall stand face to face with a 
wave of Mohammedan fanaticism, universal throughout the conti- 
nent, thoroughly organized and amply prepared, compared to 
which all previous wars with black races will be the merest 
child’s play.” 


He speaks more definitely and positively upon this point thus : 


“T am convinced that when the time does come, every black skin 
in Africa, with the possible exception of the Christian Abyssinians, 
will be in arms against the white races. When that day does come, 
and come it will, certain as fate, the whites in Africa will be at 
death grips with one of the most formidable movements of all time 
—a wave of Moslem fanaticism rolling in countless numbers across 
the African continent. Composed of some of the very finest fight- 
ing material—if not the very finest—in the whole world, much of it 
trained to arms by Europeans, well armed, ably organized and led, 
gathering momentum at every step, there will spring into being 
one of the most irresistible forces the world will yet have seen. 
In a day there will have arisen a situation compared to which the 
Indian Mutiny and the Sudan campaigns combined would be the 
smallest of incidents. 

“As I have already said, this will probably be considered an ab- 
surdly exaggerated view. Let me once again reiterate my firm con- 
viction that the next twenty years will see Europe struggling in the 
throes of an African war against forces so great that at the end it 
is unlikely to a degree that a single white man remains in Africa. 
Nor am I alone in this belief; I have already quoted Dr. Carl 
Peters to this effect, and I could quote in support the opinion of 
many others—of men who have dedicated their lives to Africa, who 
have given her of their best, and who form part of the small minor- 
ity of Europeans who ‘vow the native mind. 

“So great is the unrest and discontent among @// native races of 


Africa that it needs but a spark to set the continent ablaze from 
end to end. To me the Senussia appears to be the source from 
which that spark will come to fire the powder-mine which is 
awaiting it.” 





ASIA IN AMERICA 


NE of the most serious problems attending the spread of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, and the facility of transport which 
accompanies it, at the present day, is the question of race and race- 
mixture. The pride of the white race is here confronted with the 
persistent intrusion of the black or yellow population of the world, 
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JAPANESE SPIES IN AMERICA. 
Uncle Sam suddenly finds he is sitting on an ant-hill, 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 





and we are asked, Can they combine or intermingle? This ques- 
tion is now being put to a practical test not only in this country, 
but in South Africa and British Columbia. Japanese, Chinese, and 
Hindus have recently been persecuted and banned by American as 
well as British subjects in various parts of this continent. People 
are inquiring, Is this right, is it sound policy? The London 
Times thinks that all British subjects should be allowed fair play 
on British soil, and remarks : 


“It is right and just- that Canada and South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, should take all adequate precautions to insure 
that their splendid heritage may be preserved to the white races ; 
but there is a point beyond which precaution becomes prejudice 
and the adequate passes into the unreasonable. It cannot be pre- 
tended that the presence of a few thousand Japanese is likely to 
tura British Columbia or California into Mongolian provinces, or 
that some ten or twelve thousand British Indians constitute a seri- 
ous menace to the white population of the Transvaal. We, who 
have never hesitated to support the claims of the self-governing 
states when it seemed to us that the Imperial Government was dis- 
posed to sacrifice them unduly, and who have emphatically de- 
nounced the pernicious agitation which aims at rousing the people 
of India against their rulers, are all the more bound to point out 
that the interests of the Empire as a whole must be considered, 
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and to claim for our Indian fellow-subjects fair play in other por- 
tions of his Majesty’s dominions. 


The Daily Mail (London) looks upon the race problem as prac- 
tically insoluble, to judge from the position of the negro in the 
United States, and remarks: 


“America for many generations ran its unskilled labor from the 
cheap and unlimited supplies of Africa. The result has been that 
she is saddled with a racial problem of black and white to which 
the wisest can find no satisfactory solution. It is not unnatural 
that she hesitates before complicating this already sinister race 
cleavage by the addition of the further aggravation of the yellow 
man. On the other hand, permanent exclusion of the citizen of 
a recognized civilized and progressive nation would seem impossi- 
ble. We have not heard the last of the difficulty manifest to-day 
by the Vancouver riots. And the wisdom of all who care for a 
future peaceful development may well be concentrated upon this, 
one of the most difficult problems which the world has ever seen.” 


The Economist (London) thinks that the only objection to the 
importation of yellow labor is that the undercutting of wages which 
results is to the prejudice ef the whites. To quote this important 
financial organ : 


“If the Pacific-coast workers could be sure that the Asiatics were 
not bent on undercutting their wages, the economic prejudice 
against their importation would disappear. The race prejudice, 
no doubt, would remain; but there are excellent reasons why it 
should be less strong against the Japanese than against the negroes 
and the Chinese. The main objection to the negroes is the diffi- 
culty that a white man must find in living or working among them ; 
to the Chinese, that they come, except to the British West Indiés, 
under conditions that are socially unhealthy, and bring their vices 
with them to infect the European population. There is no evi- 
dence that these objections hold good against immigrants from 
Japan.”’ 


The London Statist earnestly deprecates any persecution of the 
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such contempt upon them that it will not allow them to settle in 
any English-speaking territory? Do our contemporaries really 
consider what they are writing about when they encourage the eyi] 
color prejudice, and light-heartedly declare that British self-goy- 
erning colonies must be maintained as white men’s lands? Are 
the feelings and susceptibilities of three hundred millions of In. 
dians of no account? Do our public really think that they can 
subject Indians with impunity to indignities and encourage the 
stupid self-conceit of the lowest elements in the colonies? It was 
not by outraging Hindu feeling, or Mohammedan feeling either, 
for the matter of that, that India was won and has been retained, 
and it is not by encouraging the color prejudice in our colonies 
that the present unrest in India will be appeased.” 





THE ENGLISH WAR AIR-SHIP 


HE dream of Dedalus and the fate of Icarus has been more 
or less on the mind of modern people in these latter days, 
and now Dedalus seems to be vindicated. The English War Of- 
fice has found an aerial machine which can take wings like a 
bird and direct its passengers to any point they wish to reach, 
While the War Office is nominally the author of this new in- 
vention, the genius which created the work is that of an Amer- 
ican, Mr. Samuel F. Cody. There can not, apparently, be any 
doubt that the maiden flight of the British air-ship has been a 
success. The records of the ship’s movements, as given in the 
London papers, show that it rose to four or five hundred feet in 
the air, sailed a mile and a half without alighting, went six miles 
an hour against a nine-mile breeze, and steered admirably. The 
London 77ibune says: 


‘‘We have already, in anticipation, welcomed this weird off- 
spring of practical science, in the first place because, if there 
must be an aerial invasion, which Heaven forfend, England must 

be able to protect herself ; in the sec- 














ond place, because what begins as a 
military invention will very soon be 
diverted to the good purposes of 
peace ; and finally because we believe 
this fertium guid will turn out to be 
not the least among the factors con- 
spiring to rid the world of the rem- 
nants of its dying trust in huge armies 
and navies. The chrysalis has ap- 
parently, as yet, no other name, and 
perhaps it could have no better. 
What will emerge from these dark in- 
cubations we do not know; but there 
is at least ground for hope that it may 
be something worthier of the sun- 
shine of international amity than its 
early baptism would suggest.” 





The British air-ship to which we 
have referred is thus described by 
the same paper : 


** Some have called it a sausage; 
others.a cigar. In length it is about 








From “ The Graphic,”’ London, 


THE ENGLISH DIRIGIBLE MILITARY AIR-SHIP “ NULLI SECUNDUS.” 


100 feet, in thickness about thirty. 
Four broad white girths encircle it, 


It is 110 feet in length and 28 feet in diameter. The balloon is made of gold-beaters’ skin, with four broad bands and from them hangs an intricate 
of canvas fastened over it at regular intervals. Suspended from the balloon by a network of cordage is a framework network of ropes which support the 
of bamboo and aluminum, from which hangs the canoe-shaped car 30 feet in length. In the stern of the framework steel framework of the carrying part 


is a huge six-sided rudder of cloth, and amidship is a pair of wings, while box-kites fore and aft are used for lifting 
anddepressing. The air-ship is propelled by a 50 horse-power 8-cylinder motor fixt in the bow of the car. 


Hindu in British colonies as likely to increase the disaffection 
already prevailing in Hindustan, and observes : 


“Is it proposed to issue an edict forbidding the emigration of 
Hindus not only to British territory outside India, but also to the 


_ United States? We see already what the result of subjecting 


Hindu traders to indignities in South Africa has been. What will 
be the result if the Indians learn that their Government looks with 





of the machine. The steel, or alu- 
minum, car is canoe-formed, and in 
its forepart is fixt the motor, with the 
spade-shaped paddles projecting from either side. Above the car 
are six aeroplanes, three over the stern and bow respectively, and 
to the stern is affixt a sail rudder stretched on framework. 

‘* Beneath the base of the car runs a steel keel resembling that 
of a sledge, separated from the body by stanchions. On this sup- 
port the machine rests easily so long as the ballast is on board. 
An inflation valve is beneath the body of the chrysalis, or sausage, 
and a Union Jack floats from the stern of the car.” 
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THE “NULLI SECUNDUS” IN SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT, 


It is a very bold claim which Mr. Cody has made, says the 
Tribune, in calling his balloon Wud/i Secundus—second to none. 
But certainly, after all that the French and German papers and mili- 
tary pamphleteers have written and agitated concerning what must 
eventually prove the most dangerous and formidable engine of 
war, it is surprizing, we are reminded, that the solution of the 
problem of aerial flight should have been solved, not in Europe, 
but in America. 





A GERMAN CASSANDRA ON AMERICA’S 
DANGER 


HE optimistic cheerfulness of our statesmen and publicists in 
view of the international situation which the United States 

faces abroad and of the financial difficulties which Wall Street 
is battling with at home seems to amaze, sometimes even to irritate, 
some European journalists. They compare us to the Gauls who 
clapped their hands with glee as they saw with wonder the huge 
shafts and stones from Cesar’s engines hurtling through the air 
and dashing against their battlements. A German weekly of some 


influence and authority, the Leipsic Grenzdoten, has uttered the last ° 


Cassandra-like announcement of the grave perils which beset our 
republic. In the first place we have no land army, altho neither 


* Canada nor Mexico is barred by fortifications from invading our 


soil. Furthermore, Japan is vastly superior to us in land forces, 
and our relations with Japan are undoubtedly strained. It is to 
be considered also that while that country has just been victorious 
in the greatest sea-fight since Nelson, our victories over the 
Spanish fleets have not been important enough to prove our naval 
efficiency. The internal economic and financial condition of the 
country, we are told, is rendered serious through the trusts and the 
railway frauds, which point to the domination of a millionaire oli- 
garchy. It is quite possible, says this writer, that the United 
States will ultimately be driven to decide whether she will give 
her adherence to the democratic or to the imperialistic idea. To 
quote his words: 


“While in Europe international conditions have reached a point 
of peaceful equilibrium, in the other hemisphere remarkable de- 
velopments have risen which seem to forbid the possibility of a 
peaceful future. The relations of the Union with Japan continue 
to be strained, and this is none the less so because the often an- 


nounced and as often denied plan of sending a fleet to the Pacific 
has not yet been vealized, and the fortification of Hawaii, of the 
Philippines, and the Pacific coast is yet a mere matter of talk.” 


The American Army, says this writer, is not adapted to carry 
success through a long campaign, as Japan did in Manchuria. To 
use his own words : 


“Some battles may be won by means of militia and volunteers, 
but a campaign can never be successfully weathered with such 
forces, and the standing army of the Union is too weak to aecom- 
plish the latter, even if strengthened by considerable reenforce- 
ments. Since the United States became imperialistic with the 
occupation of the Spanish Antilles and the Philippines, she has 
discovered in the young Japanese Power, with her strong and vic- 
torious army, and the fleet which has won the greatest victory 
since Trafalgar, a most dangerous and ambitious neighbor, Even 
if she were powerful upon the sea, and on this point her victories 
at Manila and Cuba over 
an antiquated, ill-found 
Spanish fleet afford no 
criterion, it is evident that 
on land the United States 
can not in the least degree 
be compared with Japan, 
as far as. her army goes. 
In order to reach this 
standard America ‘ must 
raise a standing army of 
at least 200,000 men. That 
a proud, powerful, rich, 
and energetic nation of 
80,000,000 souls could 
easily accomplish this, if 
need required it, is indu- 
bitable. But such a pow- 
erful army must be a 
federal force (militia and 
volunteers are State or- 
ganizations), and its char- 
acter would be scarcely 
congenial to democratic 
ideals, since it could not 
exist without the military 
spirit of subordination 
and obedience.” 





Democracy and mili- 
tary discipline of the 
highest order this writer 
considers incompatible, 
hence the danger if Amer- 
ica be compelled to put a 


large force in the field 
The American inventor who has provided 


against a foreign foe. 
8 g for the British War Office the first efficient 
Just as dangerous toa military air-ship. 


republican form of gov- 


ernment is the power wielded by the millionaire oligarchy, o1 which 
he thus‘speaks : 














COL. SAMUEL F. CODY, 


“We can not help thinking that this American democracy is 
equally imperiled by the domination of a number of millionaires 
whose existence practically destroys the freedom of industrial life, 
and lords it over the railroads and traffic of the gigantic country by 
means of the products which they control through their trusts.” 


This writer commends President Roosevelt for his courageous 


“energy in fighting against the corrupt power of the trusts,” and 
concludes : 


“Under the double responsibility of this battle with the trusts, 
and of her changed international relations, which compel her to a 
strenuous foreign policy, the United States is evidently on the eve 
of mighty changes. It may possibly happen that in the near future 
she may be called to make a choice as to whether she will cling to 
her republican government in its old form or deliver herself over 
to imperialism.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT- 
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WHY MR. QUELCH WAS SQUELCHED circus to try throat-cutting with African gladiators for the amuse- 


ment of their Caesars. The emperors of to-day are standing on 
their balconies to watch the fight between the heroes of Morocco 
‘ ; " ; and of France. As the reward of the tournament, as the result 
nected with the Peace Conference at The Hague, which has o¢ 4)) this bloodshed, we shall have the privilege of policing 
furnished so much material for the comment and laughter of the Casablanca. 
press, is the adventure of Mr. Quelch, the English Socialist, who “This is what we call the solidarity of the nation. This is the 
progress of humanitarianism, and the triumph of 
pacifism. The Poles have sent a memoir to The 
: Hague to deprecate the partition of Poland. The 
only thing they will gain from the Congress, if that 
body condescend to read their petition, will be that 
the partition cf Poland is confirmed.”—7yvanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


NE of the most interesting and characteristic incidents con- 
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SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL 


At The Hague every dog barks, but none bites.—Fischietto, 


SR al OI 


Re NS Pe er Pe 
‘ez Dona 


Cuorus oF HacuE DELEGATES—‘‘We haven't even succeed- 
ed in suppressing the ‘Battle of the Flowers’ at the watering. 
places.’’—Figaro. 


THE only people who really favor disarmament are the Sultan ; 
of Turkey and the Emperor of Morocco, but Raisuli in one 
case and the Grand Vizier in the other throw obstacles in the 
way.— Fischietto. 


THE trial of the conspirators against the Czar’s life still goes 
on in St. Petersburg. It is not probable, however, that the 
archconspirator, the Russian People, will be sentenced to death. 
—Humoristische Blaetter. 


THE Paris Figaro thinks that Campbell-Bannerman’s failure 
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fis aly - as Prime Minister is due to that strange effort of the British 

i Ke +3 EDOUARD HERVE a HARRY QUELCH, to mix monarchism and democracy, which 1s well illustrated 

ie ‘ 4 at in Campbell-Bannerman’s own curious inconsistency in ac- 

ti The*French Socialist and Internationalist Turned out of Stuttgart by the Wuerttem- cnitinns 60k Sor Wesel, and yuk chjenbinn toa Get eae 

i who advises the army to shoot their‘own offi: berg Government for calling the Hague Con- Svein : 

/ cers rather than their brothers under the op- _ ference ‘“‘a feast of thieves.” Quelch explains . 

| posing flag. His speeches made agreatuproar _ that he meant nothing personal. He is editor THE Tokyo Puck obstinately maintains its antt-American 
at the Stuttgart Conference. of Justice.a London Socialist paper. agitation. It remarks: ‘‘Russia and China now solicit our 

tas : P Loe. ad friendship, only because of our might displayed in the war. 

TWO PROMINENT INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS. What will they think of us if we meekly submit to America? 


The anti-Japanese agitation in America is now limited to 


was kicked out of Stuttgart by the Wuerttemberg Government be- California, the other States desiring to see what Japan wiil do. If we yield 
in California, we shall have to yield in other States. To wait for the better 


é : reflection of the Californians or for the revision of the treaty is to hope against 
Quelch was attending the Stuttgart Socialist Conference, and it hope. Should we rest inactive in the present moment, before long we shall 


is not unnatural that Mr. Hervé of the So/ei/ (Paris), who was find Japan variegated in the world’s map.” 
also at Stuttgart, should rush to the assistance of his fellow So- 
cialist, and Mr. Hervé, who is a man of genius and the controller 
of aninfluential newspaper, is well worth listening to, when he says : 


cause he spoke of the Hague Conference as “a supper of thieves.” 





es 


; “It is not possible to estimate the work of a congress of this 
sort/without reckoning the results. We beg to state that the first 
if Hague.Conference resulted in-the absorption by Great Britain of 
Bs the South African Republic, and.in the Japanese Manchurian war. 
The second Conference of The Hague is signalized by the absorp- 
if tion of Korea by Japan and by the French invasion of Morocco.” 


i The writer proceeds to show that Mr. Quelch was speaking per- 
fectly within the limits of his brief, and he denounces what he con- 
siders as Japan’s theft in the case of Korea, which really was the 
Attica of the Extreme Orient, the Eye of Asia, as Athens was 
the Eye of Greece. To quote the brilliant pages of the So/ez/- 








“The Empire of the Morning Sun [Korea] has been the initia- 
tive of civilization in the whole Far East. In particular, Japan 
has owed everything to Korea—her arts, her science, her industry. 
; While Korea has been punctilious in the discharge of international 
obligations, this country has been the educator of Japan, who is 
indebted to Korea for her arts, her science, and her industrial suc- 
cess. While Korea has remained fondly attached to immemorial 
ae customs, she has never provoked a quarrel with another nation. 
ae As far as we can see, her only fault is that her territory possesses 
5 mines and forests, which afford a prospect of wealth irresistible to 
her coyetous neighbors.” 








That the Hague Conference should serenely look on, and talk 
about peace, while the Koreans are being captured and robbed, 
fe i seems to afford some wonder and amusément to Mr. Hervé, who 














IN MOROCCO. 


sarcastically remarks : 
: Sat Tata *% : EMPEROR WILLIAM—“ Go on, boys ; when you're finished—then, 
“In ancient Rome our Gallic ancestors used to be sent into the I shall see!” —Pasquino (Turin). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


SALVATION BY REINDEER 


HE scheme of utilizing camels in the Arizona desert, which 
looked so promising half a century ago, came to naught; 
perhaps it might have succeeded had it been backed by Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, the Presbyterian clergyman who has introduced 
reindeer into Alaska. Fifteen years ago there were sixteen of 
these animals in the Territory ; now there are 15,000, owing largely 
to Dr. Jackson’s efforts. That they are solving the “problem of 
the temporal, if not the eternal, salvation of the Alaskan ” is the 
belief of Edward B. Clark, who writes about “How Jackson Saved 
the Eskimo,” in Zhe Technical World Magazine (Chicago). Dr. 
Jackson became convinced some time ago that unless the Eskimos 
were given some means of earning their liveli- 


living entirely on moss which they dug from the snow. On an- 
other occasion, a relief expedition sent to ice-bound whalers at 
Point Barrow took along 300 reindeer, which were driven 800 miles 
with the temperature from 20° to 50 below zero. The animals 
reached their destination in good health, having found their own 
food by the way, and a large number of healthy fawns were born 
just after their arrival. We read further: 


“The animals have been used for several winters to carry mail 
to the little villages along the coast of Bering Sea, and, recently, 
interior wilderness routes have been covered successfully by the 
mail-carriers driving their hardy reindeer teams. Epitomizing re- 
sults a government official: says: ‘ It has been proved to the satis- 
faction of every fair-minded person who has taken the trouble to 
post himself on the subject that reindeer are anunqualified success, 

both as a means of transportation and as a 





hood other than that of following the chase, 
their end was starvation. Says Mr. Clark: 


“The natives depended upon the wild ani- 
mals of sea and land for all their necessaries 
of life, and the American clergyman found 
that with the advent of the white men the 
whales, the seals, the walruses, and the caribou 
were disappearing, as wild animals always dis- 
appear when the Caucasian, with his perfected 
killing contrivances, gets on their trail. As 
another has put it: ‘Dr. Jackson saw that un- 
less something was done at once the United 
States would have to choose between feeding 
the 20,000 and more natives or letting them 
starve to death.’ 

“With Dr. Jackson to think was toact. He 
knew that the Siberians, who live in a climate 
much like that of Alaska, were self-supporting 
because they had their herds of domesticated 
reindeer, an animal that is prolific, whose flesh 
is good for food, whose hide is good for cloth- 
ing, and whose strength, endurance, and docil- 








source of supplies for most of the necessities 
of life in the Alaskan country.’ 

“The natives who control herds have shown 
that they have learned the lesson of economi- 
zing their possessions. They kill only the 
male deer for food and for clothing, taking 
care to keep enough of the males for propa- 
gating purposes. The natives sell their sur- 
plus meat to. the miners and receive good 
prices for it. The money which comes in ex- 
change they expend for things which to: the 
white men are necessaries, but to the Eskimos 
are luxuries. Since the introduction of the 
deer into Alaska the native hut has changed 
its character. It is now a house, not infre- 
quently ‘much more than comfortably fur- 
nished, and with pictures and. even musical 
instruments for the cultivation of the gentler 
senses, ; 

“Recently the Russian Government has ob- 
jected to the sale for transportation, to Alaska 
of any more of the Siberian reindéer.: This 
is not the blow at the new industry which it 








ity make it available either as a pack or as a 
draft ‘horse.’ 

“There was an object other than the mere 
desire to give food and clothing to the Eski- 
mos in Dr. Jackson’s plan for the bringing of reindeer into the 
country from Siberia. He studied the character of the natives 
and he came to the conclusion that, nomads as they were, they were 
unfitted for any of the white man’s vocations save that of herding. 
The Alaskans had found plenty of work in connection with the 
pursuit of the wild animals whose flesh and pelts enabled their cap- 
tors to live. In other words the chase, with the Eskimo, was an in- 
dustrial pursuit. It was the clergyman’s belief that reindeer- 
herding would interest the native, and, while keeping his abode 
stationary, would at the same time give him the opportunity to 
roam the country within prescribed limits. . . she 

“The training-stations for reindeer-herder apprentices are 
branches of the public-school system in Alaska. Bright young 
Eskimo men are selected and are placed in the schools for a 
period of five years under skilful Finn or Lap instructors. In addi- 
tion to his food and clothing the apprentice is given two female 
reindeer each year upon which he may place his mark and consider 
his private property, subject to government control. When his ap- 
prenticeship is up he becomes a herder in real earnest and he is 
given fifty reindeer, which he may brand and know as his own.” 


Reindeer-stations are now scattered widely over the territory, and 
new ones are constantly established. The industry in a general 
way is under the supervision of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, which is attached to the Department of the Interior. Dr. 
Jackson is the bureau’s general agent of education in the northern 
territory. That the deer have great value as draft animals seems 
to have been abundantly proved. In the winter of 1896-97 the 
superintendent of one of the stations traveled for four months with 
reindeer teams, traversing 2,000 miles of barren country, the deer 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON, 
The man who has saved the Eskimo. 


might seem to be at first thought. Alaska can 
be completely stocked from the increase of 
the present herds within its borders. The 
yearly natural increase of the herds is about 
40 per cent., and by the year 1910 there should be nearly 70,000 
reindeer in Alaska. 

“The future of the Alaskan natives seems to be provided against 
want by the forethought of the missionary who, in the face of 
ridicule, had the courage of his convictions so strongly developed 
that he kept everlastingly at his work until the end was crowned 
with success. It seems probable that the Eskimo, because of the 
reindeer, will be saved from the fate of other aboriginal people 
whose land has been invaded and industries interrupted by the all- 
conquering Caucasians.” 





DISASTER DUE TO DEFORESTATION—A village in the 
Pyrenees was overwhelmed not long ago by a landslide due wholly 
to the improvidence of the inhabitants, or their immediate predeces- 
sors, in cutting away the protecting forests that grew on the slopes 
above their dwellings. A writer in the Revue des Questions 
Scientifiques Louvain, Belgium) thinks this a good practical 
argument for the retention of forests. He says: 


“One of the disastrous effects of thoughtless deforestation op 
steep slopes was felt cruelly last autumn, in a catastrophe that de. 
stroyed, in greater part, the picturesque village of Ouzons in the 
Pyrenees. Situated on a glacial deposit of the valley of Lucet, 
. . . Ouzons is, or rather was, dominated by the mountain of 
Ségus, once covered by a forest that is still shown on the maps of 
the department. Unfortunately, like so many others, this forest 
had disappeared and was replaced by small shrubs on which innu- 
merable sheep fed continually. A violent storm occurred. The 
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soil of the slope that adjoined Ouzons, being no longer held in 
place by the powerful root system of the former forest, became 
detached from the subsoil and was carried away, rocks and all, by 
the irresistible force of the tempest, and precipitated upon the vil- 
lage, which was buried under a mass of earth that has been es- 
timated at 400,000 cubic meters. Nine residents of the village 
were buried alive in the avalanche. 

“ Figaro, which related the story of this disaster, delivers itself 
of salutary reflections on the necessity of tree-planting on mountains 
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THE STEAM DITCH-EXCAVATOR AT WORK. 


that have been deprived of their forest protection by the greed of 
the pastoral population. It deplores the antiforest traditions of 
these populations which have, it says, been handed down for mil- 
lions of years! Putting ‘ thousands’ or even ‘ hundreds’ instead 
of ‘millions ° the writer in Figaro would be nearer the truth. Only 
2,000 years ago the Gauls had more than half their territory cov- 
ered with trees, and it is known that before the Saracen invasion, 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, all the mass of the Aips and 
probably that of the Pyrenees were also covered with heavy for 
ests. Driven toward these wooded summits by the invading race, 
the Southern population, taking refuge under the shade, began the 
work of devastation. It is thus for hundreds of years only that 
the rural population has been hostile to trees and forests, but this 
suffices only too well to explain .he dangerous denudation suf- 
fered by our mountains.” — 7yvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





A STEAM DITCH-DIGGER--A smail traction-ditcher, with 
which two men can do the work of fifteen laborers working with 
spades and shovels, is described in 7he Technical World Maga- 
zine (Chicago). Larger sizes of the same machine replace one 
hundred men the same way. We read: 


“The traction-ditcher consists of a traction-engine, on the rear 
end of which is mounted an excavating-wheel provided with-exca- 
vating-buckets fastened to its circumference, as shown 1n the ac- 
companying view. This excavating-wheel is open, that ts to say, 
it has no axle, but it revolves upon antifriction wheels placed just 
outside the rim of the excavating-wheel. The buckets have a top 
and back; but no bottom. They are shaped somewhat like the 
bow! of a drag-scraper; and, in fact, they act very much like a 
drag-scraper in digging, for as the excavating-wheel revolves, 
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each excavating-buckct cuts off a slice of earth which fills the 
bucket. When the excavating-bucket reaches the end of the are 
near the top of the wheel, the dirt falls out of the bucket upon a 
belt conveyor. 

“This trench-excavator cuts the full depth of the trench at one 
stroke and leaves the bottom exactly in the grade desired. The 
operator sights along the sight-arm at the targets on the flagpoles 
provided, and operates a hand-wheel that raises or lowers the ex- 
cavating-wheel until the sight-arm is at the proper level. In this - 
way the operator has perfect control over the depth to which the 
excavating-wheel cuts, and he can keep the bottom of the wheel 
within a fraction of an inch of the desired grade. 

“By the use of this modern machinery three lineal feet of trench 
can be dug per minute in ordinary earth a depth of three feet, and 
at this rate one machine would dig 180 lineal feet per hour, or 
1,800 feet per working day of ten hours.” 





INDESTRUCTIBLE TELEGRAPH-POLES 


T is claimed by the advocates of the new reenforced concrete 
supports for telegraph and telephone lines that they are prac- 
tically indestructible, and that the cost of replacement may there- 
fore be saved by their use. As this cost throughout the United 
States now foots up to about $16,000,000 a year, the concrete tele- 
graph-pole may be a great economy. A new form of pole, of this 
type, recently invented in Indiana, is described by C. M. Ginther, 
in an article contributed to Zhe Scientific American (New York, 
August 24). He says: 


“In a general way the poles are built on the plan of all armored 
concrete work, tho the construction is quite distinctive in charac- 
ter. Inthe body of the pole and near its circumference, equally 
spaced, are continuous rods of twisted electro-carbon steel espe- 
cially prepared for this purpose. These rods are tied together and 
held in position by continuous spiral binding-wires. These form 
the skeleton-work of the pole, or the reenforcement, which is then 
enclosed in a form, into which cement is poured. After a number 
of days the form is removed, and the result is a concrete pole. 

“Extreme climatic conditions of summer and winter or heavy 
demand upon the strength and elasticity of a heavy pole line leave 
the poles made by this process absolutely unimpaired. One of 
the features of the poles is their remarkable elasticity. A 30-foot 
pole will deflect 31 inches at the top without cracking the concrete. 
The breaking strain of the pole is figured at 5,000 pounds—three 
times the strength of the common wooden pole. 

“Carefully calculated accounts of all expenditures for labor and 
material in the construction show that under average conditions 
the first cost is slightly more than that of cedar poles.. While the 
average life of a cedar pole is about twelve years, that of a con- 
crete pole is practically unlimited. When a cedar pole decays, 
the labor cost of removing it and attaching the wires to a new 
pole is far greater than the cost of the pole itself. Such cost is 
by far the greatest item of depreciation in both telephone and tele- 
graph properties. Indeed, this very item is perhaps the only one 
that has made telephone securities less desirable than railroad 
stocks. With cement poles this renewal cost is eliminated.” 


A further important saving, it is claimed, arises from the pro- 
tection that these poles afford against lightning. Each of them 
acts as a lightning-rod, thus protecting wires, instruments, and 
electrical machinery. Another risk, from the investors’ stand- 
point, is avoided by the safety afforded by these pole lines in sleet- 
and wind-storms. The ruin wrought by such storms is often fear- 
ful, but no storm of wind or sleet, or both combined, is likely to 
affect a line of cement poles, so great is their strength. To quote 
further : 


“The poles are graceful in form and outline, fresh and new in 
appearance, never need painting, and can be aligned to mathe- 
matical exactness. In point of appearance and safety there is an- 
other factor in their favor, they being constructed in such a way 
as to make the pole self-supporting, thus taking care of all strains 
without the necessity of dangerous and unsightly anchorage. 

“Our forests are disappearing rapidly, and good cedar poles are 
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almost unobtainable, and the price of those of even moderate 
quality is fast advancing. 

“It is estimated that there are forty million poles in the ground 
in the United States, worth two hundred million dollars. These 
poles have an average life of twelve years. More than 3,200,000 
poles are required every year to replace those decayed, at a cost 
of from fifteen million to seventeen million dollars per 


\ 


that in an ordinary back yard, which is seldom over fifty feet square, 
only two or three can be grown and the ground is too densely 
shaded. Inthe same area you can grow from twenty-five to fifty 
dwarf apple- or pear-trees of different varieties, all trained to 
pyramidal form, and each tree should ultimately bear about a 
bushel of fruit every year. Some vegetables can also be grown 





annum. When it is considered that much of this may 
be saved by the use of concrete poles, their enormous 
value to the public-service corporations of the country 
may be appreciated.” 





FIFTY TREES IN THE SPACE 
OF ONE 


IFTY dwarf apple-trees may be grown in a space 
that would hold only one of ordinary size. The 
problem of growing good fruit in small space may be 
solved easily by raising dwarfs, we are told by B. T. 
Barnes the Zhe Garden Magazine (New York, Octo- 
ber). In this author’s opinion, the advent of the San 
José scale will force the wide adoption of this method 























of cultivation. He says: 


FRUIT-BEARING APPLE-TREES, 


‘‘We can no longer recommend tall fruit-trees for 
home gardens—at least on smallareas. At the present rate the San 
José scale will killinside of ten years practically every old bearing 
tree of standard size outside of commercial orchards in this coun- 
try. But we predict a new and better era. Heretofore amateur 
fruit-growing has not amounted to anything in America compared 
with Europe, because the commercial side has been extraordinarily 
developed. It has been too easy to buy cheap fruit. 

‘* But now that the choicest varieties are threatened with extinc- 
tion the amateurs will come to the rescue. Just as Chicago is a 
better city because of the fire, so the San José scale is a blessing 
in disguise, because we are now willing to take the trouble to grow 
better fruit than we can buy. And just as New England never 
really cared for trees until it had to pay millions to save its elms 
from the gipsy moth, so we predict a wonderful increase of inter- 
est among amateurs in growing the varieties of fruit that stand 
for quality. The only practical scheme is to choose the best-fla- 
vored varieties, grow them as dwarfs, and control the San José scale 
with miscible oils. These cost more than the commercial sprays, 
but are more convenient on smallareas....... 

‘The advantages of the dwarf fruit-trees for the small home gar- 
dens are : (1) they require much less room than standards, thus ena- 
bling you to grow all the different kinds in your back yard; (2) 
they come into bearing from two to five years earlier than stand- 


A CHERRY-TREE. 


between the trees. It takes about ten years for a large apple- 
tree to come into full bearing—only four or five for dwarfs. Some 
varieties of dwarf-apples, ¢.g. Bismarck, will fruit the first year, 
but itis not good policy to allow it. All will bear a partiai, but 
considerable, crop the second or third year. Obviously, dwarfs 
are the only sensible thing for renters, suburbanites, and amateurs 
who want all kinds of fruit on a small area.” 


All the varieties that are grownin the form of large trees can 
also be grown as dwarfs, the writer tells us. Dwarf trees are 
produced only by inserting buds of the desired variety into a slow- 
growing stock. Says Mr. Barnes: 


‘* Practically all the dwarf apples are budded ona small-fruited, 
wild European apple called the Paradise. A _ strong-growing 
variety like the Red Astrakhan will then grow only eight to twelve 
feet high. Half-dwarfs are budded on Doucin. Half dwarfs 
come into bearing later than dwarfs, require more room, and ulti- 
mately bear larger crops. Their main use is in the new type of 
commercial orchard in which standard, half-dwarf, and dwarf ap- 
ples are grown on the same land instead of the old plan of mixing 
strawberries and other small fruits with standard trees. 

‘‘ Dwarf pears are budded on quince stocks. Dwarf plums 

have usually been put on myrobalan roots, but Pro- 

















fessor Waugh believes the best stock is the sand 
cherry. 

‘*Peaches when worked on a plum stock make a 
shorter growth; they are also much better adapted for 
growing on wet or heavy soils and are longer lived than 
if worked on peach seedlings. *’ 


Mr. Barnes gives at some length directions for the care 
and pruning of the dwarfs, on which success in their cul- 
tivation largely depends, but all the necessary work, he 
says, may easily be done before or after office hours. 








OUR COOL SUMMER—The low temperature of the 





DWARFED FRUIT-TREES. 


The low-headed treeis most easilysprayedand Trees trained on wire trellis against a wall oc 
cupy no ground space worth mentioning. 


occupies very little space on the ground. 


ards, often bearing a crop worth considering the second or third 
year ; (3) you can care for them more conveniently and thoroughly ; 
and (4) if they are not put too close together they will not shade 
the ground too much for other crops such as strawberries and 
vegetables. 

‘“‘ An ordinary apple-tree requires a place forty feet square, so 


present season is explained by a writer in the Gazette de 
Cologne, quoted in Cosmos (Paris, August 24),as the re- 
sult of an unusual accumulation of arctic ice, especially 
in the space between North America and Spitzbergen. 
The fact of such an accumulation seems abundantly established by 
marine reports. A German meteorologist, H. Habenicht, believes 
that observations on the marine currents to. the east of Iceland 
would enable forecasts to be made of the character of the weather 
for the whole second half of any summer. The writer of the Cosmos 
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article thinks this belief unwarranted, being doubtless an exagger- 
ation of the actual facts. He says: 


“The ices of high latitudes very probably affect the summer tem- 
perature of Northwestern Europe, but their influence is too com- 
plex and too little known to allow of any prognostics from them. 
. . » No one in the present state of science would dare, either 
now or in the future, to risk such a thing.”— 7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY 


OW powerful an electric current may a man with impunity 
allow to pass through his body? We hear of persons esca- 
ping after contact with electrodes of high voltage, and again of 
those to whom an apparently small voltage has proved fatal. The 
explanation is that the strength of current depends not only on the 
voltage, or difference of electric tension at the terminals, but on 
the resistance of the conductor. Before we can know the amount 
of current that has really passed through the body we must first 
know its electric resistance, and this is a very variable factor. In 
a recent issue of the Chemiker Zeitung, Herr Hermann Zipp, lec- 
turer at the Municipal Polytechnic at Kéthen, discusses the dan- 
ger to human life from accidental contact with an electrical cur- 
rent. To quote an abstract from The Electrical Review (London, 
August 23): 


“{ Dr. Zipp] comes to the conclusion that the extent of the injury 
is not entirely due, as is generally imagined to be the case by non- 
technical people, to the voltage of the current, but partly or mainly 
depends on the quantity of electricity which is caused to flow 
through the human body, and upon the parts of the system to which 
it penetrates. The experiments that have been carried out on the 
physiological influence of electrical currents show that a part of 
their effect is due to their electro-chemical action upon the liquids 
of the body, and part to the injury done to the most important 
organs by contact with the current of electricity.” 


The author discusses various actual or possible accidents under 
four headings: (1) Simultaneous contact with both conductors ; 
(2) contact with only one conductor; (3) contact with the ‘‘char- 
ging current ’’ in alternating installations ; (4) danger during the re- 
duction in voltage of acurrent. Where there is contact with both 
conductors, the author finds that in certain conditions, such asa 
chemical factory or a mine where the atmosphere is damp, aman 
may be injured by contact with a 110-volt current; because his 
personal resistance is lowered. We read: 


“It is even possible in some cases, where the air is loaded with 
acid vapors, that the conductivity of the human skin may be 
greater still, so that death may be caused by contact with a current 
of 110 volts. In practise, however, this circumstance does not in- 
volve great risk, because it is more easy to eliminate the dangers 
attendant upon an electrical plant than those of any other form of 
machinery.” 


The author cites a number of cases of accident from a Prussian 
government report. In ten fatal accidents in connection with 
mines during 1905 it was shown that the lowering of body-resist- 
ance by damp air was an important factor. A very curious acci- 
dent that occurred some years ago in K6then is thus described : 


“The owner of a bathing establishment, who knew little of elec- 
tricity, had the idea of installing an electrical bath. He fitted up 
a pair of electrodes at the two ends of a slipper bath, connected 
them with the 120-volt alternating circuit of a neighboring supply, 
and tested the effect upon himself. At the moment of entering the 
bath he received a shock from head to foot, and, owing to the re- 
sistance of his body being lowered by contact with the water, the 
effect was instantaneous death.” 


In a large number of cases, we are told, simultaneous contact 
with the two wires of a circuit produces no effect at all, either be- 
cause the man’s skin is dry, and so forms an excellent insulator, or 
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because the current passes without coming near any critical organ 
We read : 


“For example, some time ago the writer himself accidentally 
placed one hand between the two contact pieces of a 1,000-volt 
transformer in such conditions that the current passed for a dis- 
tance of about 2 inches through his flesh. The effect was a severe 
shock to the system and a momentary combustion of the skin, but 
no further ill effects followed. If, however, the contact had been 
made with both hands, a current equal to 100 milliamperes would 
have passed through his system even if his resistance had been as 
high as 10,000 ohms, and death would have certainly resulted. It 
is, therefore, clear that arrangements should always be made to 
prevent the possibility of simultaneous contact with both conduc- 
tors of acircuit. . . . Special care is required in using portable 
electrical apparatus, such as hand lamps and motors, when the 
atmosphere is damp.” 


Contact with a single conductor is next considered. The author 
notes that when a man makes contact with the two conductors of a 
circuit simultaneously, nearly always gross carelessness is involved ; 
but it is a much commoner thing for him to touch one of the con- 
ductors. He says: 


“Inasmuch as no perfect insulator exists, at every spot where a 
conductor is supported, some leakage of current to the earth oc- 
curs. The amount of leakage at any single insulator is negligibly 
small, but in a very long circuit, where large numbers of insulators 
are employed, especially in a damp atmosphere or one charged 
with acid vapors, the total losses of current are serious. Now, if 
a man standing on the damp ground touches one of the conductors, 
a current passes from the wire, through him, to earth, and returns 
via the numerous insulators of the other conductor ; and the greater 
the number of insulators on the circuit, the more dangerous is the 
current that enters his body. In this particular case, clearly, it is 
not the voltage of the current which is of chief importance, but the 
length of the conductors in the circuit that are supported on insu- 
lators. . . . Arrangements should be made preventing the possibil- 
ity of contact with a single conductor of any electrical plant, even 
if the pressure is low, except under such conditions as when a man 
has his hands-or feet properly insulated.” 


With the alternating current another factor comes into play. 
The conductor and the earth act as the two coatings of a con- 
denser. If aman touches one conductor, his body acts as the wire 
of the condenser, conveying the charging current to earth, and if 
the conductor is long enough, the current may be of sufficient vol- 
ume to cause death. Says the writer: 


“This charging current is the chief cause of fatal accidents when 
contact is made with a single high-pressure wire, . . . and it may, 
therefore, be said that every high-pressure installation is danger- 
ous when only one conductor is touched, provided a man’s hands 
or feet are not well insulated. Armored lead cables are especially 
dangerous, owing to their high capacity, and contact with them is 
likely to produce worse results than contact with a naked wire. 

“From what has already been stated, it is evident that, more 
particularly in cases where the installations are employed in a 
moist atmosphere, there is danger, not only in simultaneous con- 
tact with both conductors, but also in contact with one. Escape 
of current is particularly liable to occur from badly built switch- 
boards and similar apparatus, altho such escape can easily be pre- 
vented by proper construction. It is very necessary that new in- 
stallations or enlargements to existing plants should only be 
made under the supervision of men who understand the matter 
thoroughly.” 


In concluding, Herr Zipp refers to the danger experienced by a 
man who receives a current in the neighborhood of a transformer 
or device for changing a high- to a low-tension current, or vice 
versa. He says, as quoted in The Review: 


“As the insulation of a high-tension circuit is much better than 
that of a low-tension circuit the current which always tends to es- 
cape from the former to earth often finds it easier to pass first to 
the low-tension circuit, and then to earth. If, now, the resistance 
between a low-tension circuit and the earth is 20,000 ohms, and a 
man the resistance of whose body is 10,000 ohms approaches that 
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circuit. he may receive a part of the current which is on its way 
via the low-tension circuit from the high-tension circuit to 


the earth.” 

_ The conclusion to which the layman will doubtless be led is the 
advisability of avoiding bodily contact with an electrical conductor 
of any kind. 





A LIVE OKAPI PHOTOGRAPHED 


HE discovery of the Central-African animal called by the 
natives the okapi was described several years ago in these 
columns, and discussions regarding its relationships and pecul- 
iarities have been noted from time to time. In spite of the skins, 
bones, etc., sent to European museums, the living animal had never 
been observed and studied bya white man until five months ago— 
when = young calf about a month old was obtained by Signor 
Ribotti at Bambilli, on the Evelle River. The accompanying 
photograph, reproduced in 7he //lustrated London News (London, 
September 7), was sent by Ribotti to the Marquis Doria, of Genoa, 
and transmitted by him to Sir Ray Lankester, of London, who 
writes as follows about the animal in the paper just named : 


“Sir Harry Johnston first sent home only a band cut from the 
striped part of the okapi’s skin by the natives. . . . Sir Harry 
recognized its affinity to the giraffe, which I was able to confirm. 
. . . Agood many skins, skulls, and even whole skeletons of the 
okapi have come to Europe since Sir Harry Johnston sent home 
his first specimen in 1901. I know of more than twenty specimens 
in different museums. . . . It has been thought by some natural- 
ists that there is more than one species of okapi; but my own con- 
clusion is that there is only one, tho individuals differ a great deal 
in the striping of the haunches and the ‘foreleg, and the males dif- 
fer from the females in the size and shape of the skull as well as 
in the size of the horns. 

“The skins and bones of okapi which have been sent home have 
invariably been obtained by travelers from the natives. No sports- 
man or naturalist has shot an okapi or even seen one alive. The 
half-breed servant of Lieut. Boyd Alexander saw and tracked for 
two days with natives an okapi on the Evelle River, near the spot 
from which our photograph comes. The natives dug a pit-trap for 
it and speared it. Boyd Alexander did not see it until it was 
dead. . . . The timidity of the okapi, its rarity, and the remote- 
ness of the Kongo forest, the fringes of which it inhabits, are the 
reasons why white men have hitherto not seen the okapi alive. 

“Special interest therefore attaches to Signor Ribotti’s photo- 
graph. This young calf was brought in by natives to the stock- 
aded and well-provided settlement at Bambilli last April. It was 
about a month old and between two and three feet high. After 
living a few weeks in captivity it died, but it is not at all improb- 
able that a live specimen will before long be successfully managed, 
and make its appearance in the London Zoological Gardens. 
The difficulty will be to find vegetable food which will suit the 
peculiar taste of this forest-dwelling ruminant, with its small, deli- 
cate front teeth, suited only to cropping young and soft vegetation. 

“There is no doubt that the pigmies of the Ituri Forest use the 

name ‘okapi’ for this animal. I have shown this photograph, and 
also bands of the striped skin and the stuffed specimens in the 
Natural History Museum, to the ‘little people’ from the Kongo 
brought to London by Colonel Harrison. They at once and in- 
variably, in reply to the question,‘Nini’ (What is this?), say, 
‘O-kapi.’ On the other hand, the natives of the larger race in the 
Ituri district—according to Major Powell-Cotton—call this animal 
‘Kanghi.’ The natives about Bambilli (Evelle River), who are 
not of the pigmy race, call it ‘Imdumba,’ according to Lieut. 
Boyd Alexander. The word ‘Ute,’ or ‘Bute,’ said to be applied 
by some of the pigmies-on the spot to the Ituri okapi, means 
merely ‘meat’ or flesh—and is used for okapi flesh or any other 
meat.” 


In conclusion Professor Lankester warns his readers against the 
opinion shared by numerous uninformed persons that the okapi is 
a “cross” or hybrid between giraffe and zebra. <A “cross” it may 
be in the loose colloquial sense in which we use the word when we 
say that a motor-car is a “cross between a locomotive and a car- 
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riage ””—meaning that it partakes of the characteristics of both 
But there is no such thing as a wild hybrid, Sir Ray tells us. He 


writes : 


“Hybrids are only produced under the management and inter- 
ference of man, and without his aid, in a very few cases, among 
fishes and creatures which spawn in water. Even so, crossing or 
hybrid production has only hitherto been effected between very 
closely allied species, such as horse and ass, rabbit and hare, tur- 
bot and brill. Anything like the fertile union of creatures so re- 
mote as one of the ‘ cloven-hoofed ’ deer, antelopes, or giraffes and 
the ‘ solidungulate’ one-toed horses, asses, or zebras is contrary 
to all knowledge and experience. Still, 1 do not mean to say that 

















FIRST PH OTOGRAPH OF A LIVING OKAPI. 
This animal is a month-old calf. 


it might not be possible, by proper treatment of the parents be- 
forehand, to secure hybrids between species of animals more 
widely separated than are those from which hybrids have up to the 
present day been obtained. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that the dissimilarity between the parents could extend beyond 
small differences, and it seems likely that the ‘crossing’ must be 
limited to species which have been comparatively recently derived 
(say as far back as Miocene times) from a common ancestor.” 


A FLOOD-ALARM—Happy the country, says a writer in Cos- 
mos (Paris), that has no need of such an invention as this! Spain 
is subject to more frequent sudden inundations, perhaps, than any 
other country in Europe, and the necessity for some device to give 
warning may be appreciated. Such an alarm, ready night and 
day to notify the population along a river-bank of the approach of 
a dangerous flood, has been invented by Ramon Martinez di Cam- 
pos, an engineer of Murcia. It is described as follows : 


“The device uses the electric current; when an abnormal stage 
of the river is reached the water closes a circuit and thus starts an 
alarm signal at a great distance down-stream. In the present ar- 
rangement the automatic circuit-closer consists of a galvanized 
iron float which at high water makes contact with a fixt sheet of 
metal on a pole or a masonry support; the whole is protected by 
a wire grille. A battery of Leclanché cells furnishes the current ; 
if the distance to which the alarm is to be transmitted is great, 
relays are used. According to Z’E/ectricien, Martinez di Campos 


has already set up his device along a part of the river Mundo. 
He proposes to establish similar installations in all regions subject 
to sudden torrential floods.”—7yvanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


PLAIN SPEAKING TO THE RABBINATE 


NOTHER prominent member of the Hebrew race takes oc- 
casion to criticize some things that he finds amiss within the 
fold of his own faith. “Let us first clean our own house,” says 
Dr. Isidor Singer, after reading the strictures uttered by Dr. 
Joseph Silverman (quoted in our last issue) upon the Pope’s “re- 
actionary encyclical” against Modernism. Dr. Singer himself 
confesses to a “sort of literary prickling in my finger ends” on 
reading a résumé of the Pope’s philippic; but he decided to hold 
aloof, knowing “how delicate it is for a non-Catholic, especially if 
he happens to be a descendant of the Shemitic brethren of Jesus 
Christ, to meddle with fundamental doctrines and traditions of the 
Roman Church.” Dr. Silverman, however, “having had the courage 
—others will say the audacity—to broach this question from his 
pulpit,” Dr. Singer seizes the occasion to submit to his “friends of 
the rabbinate of the United States” a few suggestions, arising 
from his question as to whether “the synagog has, after all, the 
right to be too impatient with the sins of Rome,” inasmuch as 
“most of them” can be “traced back to Jerusalem and to her 
sacred hills”? We read, in his letter to the New York Suz: 


“Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur having once more proved 
their charmed power to call back for two or three days the lost 
sons of Israel into the precincts of the synagog, the latter will 
again, for an entire year, resound with lamenting pulpit comments 
on Isa. i. 3: ‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider,’ and 
sad reflections on Lam. i. 4: ‘The ways of Zion do mourn, because 
none come to the solemn feasts: all her gates are desolate: her 
priests sigh,’ etc. Well, would not their modern successors, the 
rabbis, do better, perhaps, to sigh less and think more, and, most 
of all, to have the necessary self-abnegation and the courage to 
throw up their fat jobs in order as independent men to proclaim 
their religious, or rather irreligious, convictions throughout the 
land? Have we aright to sneer at Rome, at its retrograde theo- 
logical colleges, at its chapels, dogmatics, and scholastic philos- 
ophy as long as we progressive Jews ourselves tolerate in the 
metropolis of American democracy the ludicrous anomaly of a so- 
called orthodox rabbinical seminary, the majority of whose trus- 
tees are freethinkers, the greater part of whose teachers are 
agnostics, and the almost totality of whose pupils are scoffing and 
apathetic skeptics—as long as we persist in criminal inertia, altho 
most of us know that the natural consequence of the unnatural 
conditions of the American synagog is the sad spectacle offered by 
a great part of its ministry condemned to speak and to act against 
their better knowledge, forced by an unhappy concatenation of cir- 
cumstances to play, among the East-European immigrants of re- 
cent date, the réle of cringing Jewish monks, among the swell 
native-born Jews the part of the French adéés of the prerevolu- 
tionary epoch, while the center of the rabbinical stage is occupied 
by unfortunate elderly men constrained to assume the character of 
the Jesuit, swinging from right to left, or vice versa, according to 
the religious vibrations in the body of the board of trustees?” 


Dr. Singer quotes the work of Dr. Otto Pfleiderer on “ Religion 
and Religions” as summing up “with unsurpassed clearness and 
brevity the results of modern science on the history and tenets of 
the Jewish faith,” and goes on to say concerning the situation thus 
created : 


“As long as even the most progressive wing of the democratic 
Jewish commonwealth of our country can not make up its mind to 
make of these truths, not only in theory, but also in practise, the 
corner-stone of the synagog, so long we must to our shame confess 
that we are semiintentionally living and acting in an atmosphere 
of religious and social hypocrisy which must in the end undermine 
our self-respect and our position in modern society. We do not 
believe in the divine revelation of Mount Sinai, we acknowledge 
that not one word of the Pentateuch has been written by Moses 
himself, we are proud of rejecting the national elements in Judaism 
as obsolete paraphernalia ; but in spite of all these and still stronger 
admissions we maintain at an enormous expense a cult essentially 


based on the principles of Hebrew nationalism and intransigent 
orthodoxy. If I were either an influential theologian or a power- 
ful multimillionaire I would not rest until the three theological 
schools of American Judaism—New York, Cincinnati, and Phila- 
delphia—with their combined capital of nearly $2,000,000, were 
welded into one great school devoted to a New Theology; yea, I 
would even have the courage to throw overboard the name of Jew, 
which so many among us wear in trembling fear, contempt, or 


‘disgust, and unite into one great sect of Monotheists the sincerely 


progressive Jews, Unitarians, the sons and daughters of the various 
societies of Ethical Culture and many other wild offshoots of the 
anticlerical, but at the same time genuinely religious, movement of 
our day. 

“All of these men and women, children of the monistic spirit of 
their age, see in church and mosque and synagog in their present 
organization nothing else than parasitic growths of bygone ages, 
and feel that the sooner they can be eliminated from the scene of 
modern activity the better for the real progress of mankind. Every 
one of these honest seekers after truth, who are more anxious to 
come near the solution of the riddle of the universe than the narrow- 
minded church people and their theological misguiders, sincerely 
believes in the infinite power, infinite knowledge, and the beneficent 
purpose of God, the ‘source of infinite and eterna: energy from 
which all things proceed.’ We who went deep enough into the 
study of nature, our own self, and the history of humanity humbly 
confess that at least at this stage of the evolution of mankind it is 
beyond man’s faculties to grasp or comprehend the eternal and all- 
pervading force, that we possess no language adequate to express 
our admiration for the transcendent intelligence which has ordered 
the organization of the universe, bowing in humility and confessing 
in the words of the Hebrew poet: “Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for me; it is high, I can not attain unto it.’ All of us who not 
only think freely, but have the courage to utter our thought at what- 
ever personal cost and danger, feel with the great English physi- 
cian and philosopher, Sir Henry Thompson, that definite and full 
emancipation from the fetters of historical faith is identical with 
the one and true religion, implying unshakable confidence in 
the power, wisdom, and beneficence which pervade and rule the 
universe.” 


Dr. Singer concludes with the recommendation to Dr. Silverman 
to “preach to our brethren that they deliver their Judaism from the 
Oriental appendicitis it has suffered ‘from since 70 A.D., and leave 
it in confidence to Christian theologians of the type of the late St. 
George Mivart and the living Charles A. Briggs to operate on the 
Roman-Catholic Church for its pagan inflammation.” 





FORSAKING THEOLOGY FOR RELIGION 


HE internal phenomena of Holland’s religious movement pre- 
sent some aspects of vital spiritual life in contrast to past 
theologizing activities. So Professor Groenewegan, anoted Dutch 
preacher and editor, as quoted in the Boston 7yanscripfi, told a 
large audience last week in Tremont Temple, Boston, where the 
International Conference of Religious Liberals was in session, 
This change he regards as very significant in view of the fact that 
outwardly the nation presents the anomalous spectacle of the polit- 
ical cooperation of age-long antipodal religious bodies in a “com- 
mon aversion to liberal principles and aims.” In contrast to this 
“Christianity of the polls,” as it is called in Holland, the other 
shows itself in this guise: 


“First, there is growing up a better insight into the value of his- 
torical feeling for the common religious life. It is the task of our 
Protestantenbund to increase the consciousness of a common aim 
and of fraternal feeling among brethren living and working each in 
his own house, and to unite them in works of common inter- 
est which can not be performed by the separate churches and 
congregations. 

“The other thing which characterizes our inner religious life is 
the striving after what, perhaps, is to be called a more religious 
religion. We have been long enough a theologizing and morali- 
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zing part of Christianity. Now we are, | think, sufficiently sure 
that the Bible is not a literally inspired revelation, that the tradi- 
tional dogmas are but a very defective expression of religious 
truth, and that the evolution of religion is leading men away from 
the old opinions. 

“The moral side of our religious consciousness has also been 
long enough put in the front. But we need to become assured 
again what we may believe as the evidence of things not seen, the 
substance of things hoped for, as a trust in things to strive after. 
Among our preachers those are the most loved who are not only 
the best orators, but also utter most clearly and resolutely their 
purely religious convictions and whose personal piety is felt as the 
touch of a life which kindles life. Many people have got tired of 
theological, Biblical, historical, and moral questions. They want 
to adore, to trust, to obey, to love their God. They want the pure 
religion of the gospel. If we do not give it simply, clearly, and 
warmly, fresh from the heart to the heart, people will be seeking 
elsewhere. And the longing for a new religious moral activity 
goes astray in Socialism. Most of our Christian Socialists are full 
of warm religious feeling. But, the more stress they lay on social 
reform, the greater danger that they will bring more religious 
people to Socialism than Socialists to religion.” 


MISSIONS AFFECTED BY INDIA’S UNREST 


Ban growth of the “nationalist” movement in India is having 

a markcd effect upon the missionary cause there. This can 
only be looked upon as natural, Zhe Central Christian Advocate 
(Kansas City) points out, since the “intense and growing spirit of 
nationalism . . . spurns all European connection, including relig- 
ion, and clings to all indigenous things, including Neo-Hinduism ; 
a native Christian community feeling this spirit and desirous of 
more independence.” The origin of the movement in general is 
the failure of the Government to fulfil their promise to admit 
natives to the higher offices in the Empire as soon as they are 
qualified forthem. There are, it is said, as the result of the native’s 
avidity for learning, thousands of educated men in the country, 
but “the higher branches of the government service are still a 
closed book to them, and they have practically no voice in the gov- 
ernment of the country.” The writer goes on to sketch this 
analysis of the conditions : 


“Saturated with the principles of British history, stirred by the 
successes of Japan against Russia, embittered by the partition of 
Bengal—carried out by Lord Curzon’s government in the face of a 
storm of protest from the Indian people—it is the clamoring of 
these men for political independence which is the cause of the 
present unrest. Monster mass-meetings to denounce the Govern- 
ment, an antigovernment campaign in the newspapers conducted 
with much vituperation and misrepresentation, a partially success- 
ful boycott of English goods with the reflex influence of enor- 
mously increasing the manufacture and use of indigenous articles, 
the starting of new national schools and colleges apart from gov- 
ernment aid, a growing impatience with any European authority 
and control—these are the characteristics of the movement. That 
there has been violence in several places is not strange considering 
the size of the country and the population. The common people 
are ignorant and easily inflamed, and most of the vernacular news- 
papers and some of the leaders are absolutely unscrupulous. 
Throughout the educated classes all over the country there is un- 
easiness and, through a common dislike for foreign authority, a 
dim perception or foreshadowing of a national life and spirit 
among races and creeds hitherto absolutely separated and aloof. 
The crudities, the excesses, and the violence are but the growing- 
pains of a nation, and no nation has yet been born without much 
suffering.” 

This being the character of the movement, the writer goes 
on to say, “those missions working in the large cities and univer- 
sity towns have been affected the most, while those working in the 
country have hardly felt it.” Further: 


“In India all Europeans are classed together, and many people 
Con- 


believe the missionaries to be in the pay of the Government. 
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sequently the missionaries have to bear whatever is directed 
against the Government. Public burning of Bibles, boycotting 
mission schools, personal insult, the breaking up of open-air 
preaching—these have all occurred in various places. But more 
serious than this has been the utter absorption of the educated 
men in political questions to the exclusion of all else. And those 
who are interested in religious matters have, too, been affected by 
the national spirit, and the cry of a ‘national religion’ has been 
one of the many raised. Knowing that educated men can not hold 
with present-day Hinduism, a purified or Neo-Hinduism is being 
advocated, which is supposed to be nearer the original as set forth 
in the earliest sacred books. 

“The native Christian community has been stirred by this move- 
ment and several members have been prominent in it, The spirit 
of the movement has penetrated the churches, and with an impa- 
tience toward European authority has come a desire to be free 
from control and dependence. This has shown itself in the forma- 
tion of the National Missionary Society, which has for its object 
the evangelization of the hitherto untouched parts of the country 
by means of Indian men supported by Indian money. It has an 
advisory committee of sympathetic European missionaries, who 
rejoice to further this effort at self-help. Christianity per se has 
not been attacked. The native Christian community is free from 
persecution, and where Christianity has been attacked it has been 
because of its connection with Europeans. It is quite the custom 
for the leaders of the new political movement in their public 
speeches to call upon the Hindus, Mohammedans, Brahmos, Par- 
sees, and Christians to be united in securing their common object.” 


ANTICLERICALISM IN SPAIN 


PAIN, as well as France and Italy, has developed a proncunced 
and even revolutionary anticlericalism. There, however, it is 
as yet in its academic stage, only a smoldering volcano. Pastor 
Theodor Fliedner, who has spent his whole life in that peninsula 
and is the son and successor of the famous Pastor Fritz Fliedner, 
who founded the German Protestant missionary work in that coun- 
try, gives the Protestant view of it in the Blatter aus Spanien, a 
quarterly published in the interests of this cause, and he declares 
that while on the surface it would seem as tho there were religious 
tranquillity in Spain, the keener observer will detect that this is 
only the quiet before the storm, as the thoughtful people of the 
country, as he puts it, are doing some vigorous thinking on such 
matters as religious liberty, anticlericalism, and the like. 

The most notable expression of similar convictions from a:native 
Spaniard of prominence recently came from the rector of the 
University of Salamanca, Miguel de Unamuno, and were published 
in the Diario Universal, of Madrid, this educator expressing 
openly, as Fliedner says, “what hundreds of thousands of Span- 
iards are thinking.” Unamuno expresses himself in the following 
remarkable manner : 


“We here in Spain are only entering upon the initiatory stages of 
the clerical question, for the politico-ecclesiastical problems that 
are now engaging our attention must soon assume the character of 
a deep religious question. What must first and foremost be de- 
cided is this: Is Spain still Catholic? I do not believe that she 
is. Spanish Catholicism has dechristianized Spain. The majority 
of our priests have never read the gospels, except the few extracts 
that are read in Latin during the mass. A really religious con- 
science, in our day and date, has become an article of luxury, 
which is possest by only a small minority ; but this article of lux- 
ury may in the course of developments become the greatest treas- 
ury of the nation. As at present constituted there is no greater 
element of danger in the public life of Spain than the false claims © 
of those who insist that they are Catholic and yet have inwardly 
broken with the Catholic Church and its teachings. What is evi- 
dently the process of development in Spain is not a division and 
separation between clericals and anticlericals within the Catholic 
Church, but of Catholics and non-Catholics, The debates and 
discussions on this matter in the public press and in Parliament have 
so far been only the prolog of a deeper contention, which will evi- 
dently eliminate from all relations to the church the thinking 
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classes of the people. The fact of the matter is that the Spain of 
to-day is not Catholic. That part of Spain which thinks and re- 
flects on its own mission and future, and which is educated, is no 
longer Catholic. A deep chasm has been made between educated 
Spain and the church, and those Spaniards who seem to be edu- 
cated and yet claim to be Catholic have no real religious training. 
A man of the twentieth century, who knows what a Luther and a 
Kant taught, can not with a good conscience adopt a set of dog- 
mas which are nothing but the philosophical expression of the 
thought of the Middle Ages. For instance, the faith in the Eu- 
charist is based on an idea of substance, which no modern thinker 
can accept. This too is the reason why the church is afraid to de- 
fend its dogmas in the presence of thinkers, as is proved by the 
case of Loisy in France, and bases its claims solely on canonical 
law. The Catholic Church of to-day is more a political than a 
religious organization, and the coming struggle will be chiefly 
against the falsehood that lies in its claims and system. It will 
be a contest for the truth independently of any hierarchy or 
church.” 





It is objected to the position taken by Unamuno that his pro- 
posals are only negative and destructive, but not constructive, 
and that his “views are as hazy as is the atmosphere in his beau- 
tiful Baskan home.” Being asked to define his conception of the 
Christianity that is to take the place of the Roman Catholicism 
of the day, he replied, in an address delivered in the Madrid Athe- 
neum, to the effect that this is not his mission or his calling ; 
that for the present it will suffice to arouse the better conscience 
of Spain and leave it then to the sober reflection of the people to 
decide and determine this further problem. He himself declares 
that he is the happy possessor of a faith in God “firm as the eter- 
nal hills,” and not based on the authority of the church, but upon 
the evidences of his conscience and spiritual experience.— 7yvans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EXPENSIVE CONVERTS IN ITALY 


ETHODIST missions in Italy seem to an English Roman- 
Catholic organ in that country so slow and expensive an 
enterprise as to arouse the wonder that “shrewd Methodists of the 
United States allow their money to be thus poured out into 
the sands.” This Italian view is derived from an examination of 
the “ Eighty-eighth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church” for the year 1906, and, while the 
members of that body would doubtless see other smplications of 
the facts there recorded, the view taken by the church that is be- 
ing attacked may not be uninteresting. The article in question 
is quoted from Rome by The Catholic Standard aud Times (Phil- 
adelphia), the latter supplying in its caption such deductions from 
the facts as that the “Methodists may convert Italy,” but it will 
be “ 36,000 years hence at a cost of 12,500,000,000 francs.” The 
present following is reckoned at the “cost of 7,000 francs a head.” 
Rome informs us that “ American Methodists may be said to have 
entered Rome and Italy through the Breach of Porta Pia on 
September 20, 1870, with Garibaldi’s red-shirts.” 
story Rome declares : 


Continuing its 


“As a matter of fact, they call their conventicle here the ‘ XX. 
Settembre Church,’ which is built on ‘ Via XX. Settembre,’ and 
on the Feast of XX. Settembre the Methodists make unusval dis- 
plays of bunting and rejoicing, and their attitude toward the 
Pope and the priests differs not at aii from the XX. Settembre 
Socialists. Every year since the historic XX. Settembre of 1870 
the Methodists who run the Italian mission have been sending 
home to their generous friends in America glowing accounts of 
the success of their work, and their herculean labors have been 
rewarded invariably with golden showers of dollars. From the 
invaluable report before us we learn that during the last ten years 
the missionary society alone has sent over here almost half a mil- 
lion dollars. And yet this handsome sum by no means consti- 
tutes the total Methodist revenue in Italy—indeed, there is reason 
to believe that it must be twice as much. 
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“In fact, we learn from this most precious report the Italian 
Methodist gleanings from foreign sources last year amounted to 
over $100,000, independently of any endowments that may exist, 
On the whole, one is justified in calculating that since 1870 over 
two and a half million dollars have been lavished on converting 
Italy.” 


The reports which are made by the Methodist missionaries, 
Rome asserts, “are always optimistic—the missionaries have al- 
ways made ‘splendid progress in the past year.’” We read: 


“The report which we have been endeavoring to digest is as full 
as usual of these glowing pictures. In Rome ‘there has been a 
noteworthy development through the organization of an educa- 
tional league—the Rev. Grant Perkins . . . by means of the press 
succeeded in advertising well the work of our church in the capi- 
tal’; in Florence ‘the night school for teaching languages has had 
a great success, having no less than 135 enrolled, many of whom 
have become regular attendants of the church’; in Pistoja, altho 
the membership is not great, this ‘is compensated for by the fact 
that the brethren are thoroughly in earnest. In this congregation 
there is an ardent desire to hear the gospel.’ 

“At Bassignana the Methodists have ‘ had a year that will be 
memorable in the history of Methodism. The school gives a 
splendid testimony to the country, instructing in religious mat- 
ters to such an extent as to show up the ignorance of those who 
have been under the Roman Church’; at San Marzano * the work 
of evangelization has never been so promising as it is this year’: 
at Calosso, Monte Grosso, and Montalvo ‘ the preaching this year 
has been very fruitful. The pastor has preached over four hun- 
dred times’; at. Palombara ‘the clericals have been thoroughly 
frightened’; . . . at Naples ‘ the attendance of the Sunday-school 
has been doubled, . . . but this is nothing compared with the work 
of evangelization that has been done.’ One can well imagine the 
thrills of joy that shoot through the Methodist Conference in 
New York when it reads thes: glorious tidings—which, it must 
be remembered, have been repeated thirty-seven times in so 
many years.” 


There is one part of the report, which causes the mystification 
of its Italian critics in view of the “marvelous victories” and the 
“profuse expenditure of American dollars.” Says the writer: 


“We turn over to pages 118-119 for the statistics, expecting to 
find many millions of Italian Methodists, and Rome half con- 
verted. What we learn, however, is this: In Italy and Italian 
Switzerland there are about 34,000,000 of people, and the Meth- 
odists among them, including both ‘members and probationers,’ 
total exactly 3,449. Rome, which is well over the half-million 
mark, contains 266 Methodist members and probationers. How 
many of the 3,449 and the 266,are Italians and how many of them 
are Americans, English, Germans, etc., we do not pretend even to 
guess, but taking them all as Italians, we reach some interesting 
results. It will be found that the attainment of the present Meth- 
odist following in Italy has cost about 7,000 francs a head; that 
the half a million of francs spent on Italian Methodism last year 
have resulted in a net gain over the numbers of the previous year of 
just 75 persons, which works out at 6,666 francs per every addi- 
tional Methodist; that at the same rate of expenditure and the 
same rate of progress it will take 12,500,000,000 francs and 
36,000 years to convert the Italian people from the errors of 
popery to the light of Methodism. Unfortunately, there are sev- 
eral flaws in the calculation, for we find that in some respects Ital- 
ian Methodism is going back. The last report, for instance, an- 
nounces that there were 32 native preachers’ ‘on the field,’ 
whereas the previous one registered 55. We note,also that in the 
space of one brief year these 32, aided by the 9 foreign mission- 
aries of Methodism, baptized as many as 2 adult and 86 infant 


-Italian Methodists, while in the previous year the baptisms of 


adults were no fewer than 5 and of infants 87. This. means 
a diminution of 6 baptisms in the year—but it must be remem- 
bered that there were 23 fewer missionaries to do the work.” 





’ Aw article by Sir Oliver Lodge on “ The Religious Education of Chil- 
dren,” quoted in THE LITERARY DiGEsT of August 31st, was erroneously 
credited to The Hibbert Journal, whereas it actually appeared in The Con- 
temporary Review for August, and also in The North American Review of 
August 2d, ; ' 














HOW MISS CORELLI SAVED THE 
“HARVARD HOUSE” 


HROUGH the agency of Miss Marie Corelli, America has 
established another Old-World memorial of John Harvard, 
the founder of the university. Less than two years ago the La 
Farge window, the gift of Joseph Choate, was unveiled in the Har- 
vard Chapel of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, London. Now 
Harvard University, through the gift of Mr. Edward Morris of 
Chicago, has come into possession of the Harvard House in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. This house, so Miss Corelli explains in the Ha7- 
vara Graduates’ Magazine (Boston, September), was the home 
of Katherine Rogers, mother of John Harvard. It was built in 
1596 by Thomas Rogers, an alderman of Stratford, and stands in 
‘‘a prominent position in the High Street.’’ ‘‘ Its elaborately 
carved frontage, fine overhanging gables, and projecting lattice 
windows, which are supported by ornamental corbels,make a per- 
fect Old-world picture in the main thoroughfare of the little 
English town.”” The ‘‘ idea’’ which induced Miss Corelli to take 
steps to rescue the house from vandal hands was that— 


“The house where John Harvard’s mother was wooed and won, 
and from which she went forth to be married, should belong to the 
famous university which her son founded, as a sort of sacred link 
with the past, and a fraternal tie betwixt the Old World and the 
New, on the historic ground of the town where Shakespeare first 
saw the light.” 

The “idea,” it may perhaps be inferred from Miss Corelli’s ac- 
count, was an afterthought of the first esthetic impulse to save an 
interesting old house. Her interest is justified by the pictures 
sent by her to the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, from which we 
reproduce. It was seen that nothing could be hoped for from the 
local authorities of Stratford,who had evidently inherited the tradi- 
tion of the body that winked at the sale and destruction, in 1759, of 
“* New Place,’ the house which Shakespeare himself bought and 
wherein he died ” and the later worthies who had also, ‘‘ according 
to the press of the period,” “contemplated with perfect equanimity 
the sale of Shakespeare’s own birthplace in 1848, to any one who 
would have offered enough cash down for it, and it is said that 
the late Mr. Barnum, of glorious memory, had proceeded so far 
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under its carved oaken portal as a bride, bound for Holy Trinity 
Church, there to be married to Robert Harvard on April 8, 1605. 
Shakespeare was then probably in residence at New Place, for it 
is recorded that he purchased the tithes of Stratford, Old Strat- 
ford, Bishopton, and Welcombe in that year, and business would, 




















HARVARD HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
Now owned by the university founded by John Harvard, being secured 
to it through the agency of Miss Marie Corelli. 


in all likelihood, have necessitated his presence in the town. At 
any rate, we may please our fancy by believing that he saw the 
future mother of John Harvard pass his house on her way to be 

wedded, while it is almost certain that he must have 











seen John Harvard himself often as a child between 
1607 and 1616, John being nearly nine years old when 
Shakespeare died, and tradition asserting that he was 
frequently brought by his mother to pass the summer 
months in Stratford. 

‘** All the links in the chain of interest connecting the 
house with the old historic days made it an almost pa- 
thetic object to me when I first took up my residence in 
Stratford some seven years ago, and I viewed with dis- 
may the maltreatment it was receiving at the hands of 
certain auctioneers and estate agents who had made it 
their place of business (so I was told) for upward of fifty 
years. Holes had been cut in the upper floor; a deal 
staircase had been planked down to give easier access to 
the second story; the oak-raftered ceilings were plas- 
tered over and whitewashed ; hideous match-wood parti- 
tions had been put up to serve as office divisions; and 
the beautiful Tudor room on the first floor had all its 
rare oak-paneling covered with several grimy coats of 
cheap green paint. Anything more lamentable than the 
neglect and ruin into which it had fallen would be dif- 








THE TUDOR ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE HARVARD HOUSE, 


in his negotiations as actually to have chalked the timbers of the 
historic dwelling for removal to America.” When the house was 


built, in 1596, Miss Katherine was twelve years old. 


‘Nine years later, when she was twenty-one, she passed out 


ficult to find. Often and often I longed to utter a word 
of protest against the shameful usage to which the 
fine old building was being subjected, but as it is the 
custom in England, whenever one of my sex calls attention 
to anything wrong that requires righting, to accuse her of 
‘screaming ’ and making ‘ much ado about nothing,’ I held my 
peace and waited, always hoping against hope that even at the 
eleventh hour an opportunity would be given to me of saving a 
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relic which I felt would be held as precious by America, if left 
unvalued by England.” 


On the death of its owner the house was put up for sale at auc- 
tion, but as the highest bid for it was but $4,750, the house was 
withdrawn and held at the price of $6,500. Miss Corelli then in- 
duced Mr. Morris to become the purchaser, and possession was 
secured September 29, 1906. To Miss Corelli was then given the 
liberty “to carry out the work of what was not so much ‘ restora- 
tion’ as ‘recovery ’—namely, recovery of all the long-concealed 
beauties of the old house, which make it one of the most interest- 
ing of all architectural relics of Tudor times.” 


TO REHABILITATE THE FRENCH NOVEL 


HE French seem to be suffering from something like an at- 
tack of moral self-consciousness. Not long ago we read of 
a scheme to rehabilitate the Frenchwoman, particularly the Pari- 
sian, who according to Mr. Brieux, the dramatist, has suffered in 
the eyes of the outer world from an utterly wrong conception of 
her virtues as a wife. Now we hear of a scheme “to restore the 
good name of French literature in the United States.” Mr. 
Hugues Le Roux, the journalist and traveler, is represented ina 
dispatch to the New York 7zmes as saying that— 


“the American public has come to regard modern French novels 
as immoral productions of the worst kind and that this is in conse- 
quence of American book-stores being flooded with books, quite 
unknown in France, apparently written and published specially for 
foreign consumption. The result is to check the influence of 
French thought in the United States and to create a prejudice 
against France and French ideas.” 


Mr. Le Roux suggests “the establishment of a large depot in 
New York for the sale of genuine French books, excluding those 
of an objectionable nature. He proposes to ask leading publishers 
to confer with a view to the creation of suc’: a depot.” Marcel 
Prévost suggests that the propaganda be alsocarried into England, 
where the expression “French novel” “implies much the same 
thing as in the United States.” He fears, however, that the 
French publishers are so prosperous that they will not make the 
proposed effort so long as they can continue to issue a few books 
which sell well with little advertisement. Jules Claretie is also 
among those who deplore the fact “that Americans form their ideas 
of modern French literature from pornographic rubbish” which he 
considers “sufficient to disgrace French publishers utterly if it is 
not counterbalanced by other books representative of the national 
literature.” 

The New York Evening Post, in commenting upon the purpose 
indicated in the dispatch, does not take the same view of the im- 
minent necessity of the reform. We read: 


“No nation, on the face of things, would be content to be known 
abroad by its worst side—no nation, that is, except the French. 
It has been the tradition that the Gallic temperament takes delight 
in exaggerating its own vices before the world, and in stigmatizing 
as hypocritical every other temperament which does not. But now 
it would appear as tho France were growing weary of its reputa- 
tion as the classic home of ‘ wickedness.’ More than one writer 
and politician, for instance, has found it necessary to protest 
against the common conception of French social conditions cher- 
ished by Anglo-Saxon minds. We have been assured that the 
atmosphere of the typical Paris bourgeois home is as pure as that 
of any Teutonic fireside, and far more heavily charged with the 
spirit of love and consideration that makes life really worth while. 
Now, this warning against the wiles of the boulevardier novelist is 
scarcely necessary, since no people could conceivably go on play- 
ing the r6le that France has filled for centuries in the history of 
Europe and of civilization without being grounded on a healthier 
basis than the ‘life’ we find depicted in the works of even so first- 
rate an artist as Maupassant. On the other hand, the apologists 
for France are trying to prove a little too much when they quote 
a Parisian police prefect as saying: ‘Keep away your English, 
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your Americans, your Germans, and Russians from Paris, and | 
will make the city the cleanest capital in Europe.’ After all, 
English and Americans and Germans and Russians do not go 
to Copenhagen or Belgrade, and do go to Paris.” 

The same journal thinks that Mr. Le Roux and others who 
would erect a depot in America and England for the sale of 
French books adapted to the prevailing national taste would have 

















From **Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration,” 
WOOD PANEL IN HIGH RELIEF, 

“In the effort to fill the space in a decorative way, the artist has so 
cramped these weird semblances of human bodies into the allotted 
spaces that the only suggestion conveyed to the mind is that of one 
of those medieval cages for political prisoners which were inge- 
niously built so that the unfortunate occupant could neither stand 
up nor lie down.” 


to manufacture the greater part of their “apologetic” literature. 
It qualifies : 


“We are far from implying by this that the accusation of mer- 
cenary indecency brought against the purveyors of French litera- 
ture ‘for export only’ would hold good against the really high- 
class work that is being done in France. But, on the other hand, 
it is scarcely to be expected that even the manner of a Marcel 
Prévost or a Eugéne Brieux would commend itself to the Puritan 
taste in this country, if that is the taste the projectors of the plan 
would seek to conciliate. Putting the Puritans aside, there are 
two classes left, the people who now supposedly read the ‘export’ 
brand of literature, and who would not take to a higher type of 
reading in any case, and those who know the real worth of contem- 
porary French literature and are willing to take even their Anatole 
France with the inevitable pinch of Attic salt. 

“French literature, however, is not entirely synonymous with 
French delles-lettres. Mr. Le Roux’s proposed American agency 
would be fulfilling an important service to France and to this 
country if it would disseminate a broader knowledge of the ad- 
mirable work that is being done by Frenchmen in criticism, po- 
litical and social history, and the less abstruse sciences. 
At the present moment, for instance, the battle against Roman- 
ticism, which has been under way. for some time, has entered 
on a sharper phase with the publications of Lemaitre’s lectures 
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on Rousseau. The great world-movements of the time—col- 
onization, immigration, socialism, feminism—are receiving useful 
exposition at the hands of French savants, like the brothers Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Emile Boutmy, and Gabriel Tardieu, as well as a host 
of younger scholars who therein reveal their traditional dislike for 
the minute scholasticism of their German confréves.” 


SOME FEARFUL “NEW ART” 


HE “new art” idea, which was given to the world by France, 

has been developed by Germany into the ‘‘ worst and most 
decadent achievements”’ to be found on the Continent of Europe. 
So writes the editor of Ze Craftsman (New York) in more or less 
horror of the examples of what is now ‘called official art in Ger- 
many.’’ The movement named /’art nouveau began by repudi- 
ating traditions, and (in the products of the craftsman more es- 
pecially) adhering, ‘‘ with graceful waving lines,’’ to the forms of 
natural flowers and foliage. Other countries have made a wider 
application of the principle to the builders’ art, Germany and 
Austria having gone the greatest lengths. At the beginning, says 

















From “Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration.” 
PANEL OF CARVED WOOD. 


Showing how the German “ Secessionists” use for ‘‘ decorative” 
purposes the human body, birds, and beasts adapted from ancient 
symbolism, and meaningless scrolls, 


the writer, the ‘’ inspiration” was borrowed, and now “‘ all coun- 
tries and ages have been laid under contribution, . . . the latest 
efforts showing unmistakably a tendency to return to the symbolism 
of Assyria and of ancient Egypt.” Asit is the fate of all imitators 
to exaggerate, ‘‘ there has lately appeared among German and 
Austrian Secessionists [the name by which they are known] a 
veritable orgy of. tortured lines, misshapen forms, and morbidly 
Further : 

5 Tiring of the simple models which were at first adopted with 
enthusiasm, they have gone farther and farther afield, returning in 
many cases to ancient mythological symbolism and decorative 


forms, from which all meaning perished centuries ago, and at- 
tempting to.draw from them ‘ inspiration ’ for conceptions the like 


fantastic, ideas.” 
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of which were never seen on land or sea. The illustrations re- 
published here from Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration (Berlin) are 
fair examples of the length to which these degenerate ideas of deco- 
ration have gone. The building from which these examples of 
Secession ornamentation are taken is considered sufficiently im- 
portant to have devoted to it an entire number of the art journal 
referred to. Altho only 
a restaurant and wine- 
cellar, it is called ‘ a sym- 
bol of the new Berlin,’ 
and its designer is enthu- 
siastically hailed as ‘ the 
genius of the century’ and 
‘the founder of the new 
German monumental art.’ 
Another peint of merit 
claimed for this achieve- 
ment is that the build- 
ing was completed inside 
of a year, from the first 
sketching of plans to the 
last detail of the finished 
work.” 





Taking one of the dec- 
orative panels which are 
used to ornament the 
facade of the building, 
the writer of the article 
shows the “intention” of 
the designer—a thing to 
have made the Greeks 
weep with misery. We 
read : 


“The German critic 
frankly confesses that the 
intention is to express the 
strength necessary to car- 
ry great weight, but that 
as the figure is purely 
decorative, the head is 
made practically into ‘ an 
extended console’ from 
the body, for the reason 
that if the head or shoul- 
ders had been used ina 
normal way to give the 
effect of supporting weight in the manner of the Greek caryatides 
there would have been a space above the shoulders that could not 
have been filled to the satisfaction of the artist. So the neck is 
bent back into a position where, if any weight were put upon the 
head, the spine must snap. One hand pushes apparently in agony 
against the side of the wall, and the other arm is wrenched sharply 
backward to the point where the shoulder would be dislocated. 
Even the face, upon which rests all the seeming weight, is distorted 
almost out of resemblance to humanity, the forehead, nose, and 
chin being brought to a straight line in order to preserve the 
‘ decorative ’ squareness of the head. ...... 

‘“* Another example of the Secession idea of wood-carving is 
shown in the reproduction of the large wood panel, with its mean- 
ingless whorls and scrolls, serpents with human heads, misshapen 
human bodies crowded into spaces too small for them, and other 
forms apparently adapted from the ancient symbolism, which at 
one time conveyed some idea to the mind, but which now, ex- 
cept to historians and archeologists, is lifeless and devoid of all 
significance. ; 

‘** Equally decadent is the Secessionist idea of a caryatid, as seen 
in the carving of one of the great stone pillars which support the 
vaulted roof—the gaunt, nude body of a man, apparently bearing 
the enormous weight of the arch on the back of his neck, which 
gives the appearance of having been sawed off for the purpose. Still 
worse is the high relief decoration of other pillars, each of which 
shows only an enormous face, the weight of the arch resting upon 
the wrinkled brow, and the pillar standing apparently upon the tip 
ofthe beard. In each one of the designs appears, in addition to 
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the main monstrosity, a number of futile little subsidiary forms of 
decoration, introduced apparently with the sole idea of filling 
space and of carrying out the impression of novelty and daring.” 


A more searching commentary upon the lengths to which com- 
mercialism can carry what in the beginning was an honest re- 
volt against lifeless forms, the writer avers, could hardly be 
imagined ; and further : 


‘** It proves absolutely the contention that no living art is possi- 
ble unless it is founded upon the need of expressing some vital 
element in the life and thought of the people.”’ 





A WOMAN WRONGED BY LITERATURE 


ITERATURE has claimed for itself a place above the laws 

of historic verity, but its dealing with one unhappy lady has 
aroused the chivalrous championship of Sir Theodore Martin. 
That gentleman makes an effort, in Blackwood’s (September), to 
lift the stigma from the name of Francesca da Rimini. Almost 
the whole group of writers from Dante onward who have dealt with 
her are brought to the bar, and shown that there was no just war- 
rant for twisting the story of Paolo and Francesca from “what was 
meant for a picture of ideal love to the level of a scandal of the 


. divorce-court.” Dante, we are reminded, was not only “overcome 


with pity ” at what Ruskin later called the most pathetic love-story 
in literature, but he was also “perplexed in the extreme.” If he 
was perplexed, says ‘the writer, “his readers may justly complain 
of the way he has perplexed them.” He adds: 


“Many of them, at least, like the present writer, can not believe 
that he deliberately asked them to sympathize, to shed the many 
tears that have been shed over his story of /vamcesca, to admire 
the constancy of her devotion to Paolo, if hers had been a vulgar 
amour, culminating in the breach of her marriage-vows, and di- 
vested of every element of nobleness and spirituality.” 


Dante’s chief fault in his treatment of the lovers is an imputed 
“inconsistency ” in “placing the victims of the tragedy in the sec- 
ond circle of the Inferno [with the slaves of gross, sensual, and 
adulterous passion] and then doing his utmost to engage the pity 
and sympathy of his readers for them.” 

The historic date of the tragedy was, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, 1285. Its cause, never made public, was left to conjecture, 
since the two families of Raveana and Rimini, being so powerful, 
could easily hush up the scandal. History records that Giovanni 
Malatesta was rough and uncouth, but for some strange reason, 
“probably it was in requital for valuable assistance,” received 
from her father the young and beautiful Francesca. It is further 
recorded that Francesca bore her husband a son who died in in- 
fancy and a daughter who survived her mother many years. Paolo, 
the younger brother, “was amiable and personally so attractive 
that he was known as Paolo, II Bello.” He, it seems, had married 
and was the father of two children before the marriage of Fran- 
cesca, tho the death of his wife preceded that event. His son 
Uberto grew up to manhood and unwisely let it be known that he 
intended to avenge his father’s murder.” Obviously, says Sir 
Theodore Martin, “Uberto did not believe in his father having 
wronged Gianciotto by more than the fatal kiss.” These are the 
rather commonplace facts of the famous tragedy. But literature 
has dealt with them very differently. 

Boccaccio, according to Sir Theodore Martin, in publishing in 
1373 his commentary on Dante, gives a detailed version of the cir- 
cumstances which led up to the death of Francesca, “and this has 
since passed current among the bulk of Dante’s readers as pre- 
senting a correct statement of the facts on which the poet based 
the exquisite episode which stands in ‘The Inferno,’ as Leigh 
Hunt said, ‘like a lily in the mouth of Tartarus.’” This version is 
taken by the present writer as “palpably apocryphal.” But in it 
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Boccaccio himself confesses that he had “never heard that the love 
of Paolo and Francesca had grown to be unlawful.” Yet “upon the 
strength of it such writers of our own time as D’Annunzio and 
Stephen Phillips have robbed Dante’s pathetic episode of its mys- 
terious and pathetic charm, and converted those whom the poet 
apparently intended to present as ideal lovers into commonplace 
violators of the Seventh Commandment.” Turning to the text of 
Dante, Sir Theodore Martin asks : 


“Where in all this is there a suggestion that the relations between 

Paola and Francesca were those of a continuous and common- 
place intrigue? For one thing, it gives a death-blow to Boccaccio’s 
statement that Francesca was the first to fall in love with Paolo, 
and that she did so on merely seeing him cross the courtyard of 
her father’s palace. Her love was awakened, as it commonly is 
awakened in the woman, in response to that of the man... . 
Paolo’s love, possibly long unspoken, and at first probably less 
love than a sympathetic pity for her situation, was of a kind which 
soon told its tale to the heart of Francesca, even as Dante’s silent 
love found its way to the heart of Beatrice. Paolo’s handsome 
presence, the chivalrous reverential homage of his ‘cor gentil,’ in 
contrast to the ungainly person, the churlish roughness, and prob- 
able neglect of Gianciotto, could not fail to arrest the attention and 
awaken chords of sympathy in Francesca’s kindred nature. . 
A love of this kind is not of sudden growth. Paolo was thirty- 
seven years old, Francesca twenty-seven—a period of life when, if 
a passion comes, it comes with perilous intensity. Dante, speak- 
ing out of his own experience, exclaims to Virgil, ‘Quanti dolci 
pensieri, quanto disio’ [What sweet thoughts, what desires], 
brought these lovers to the catastrophe of their death. And again 
he speaks of the ‘tempo de’ dolci sospiri’ [time of sweet sighs] 
when, with a love still unavowed, they were suffering the sweet 
strain of what Coleridge calls 


Gentle feelings long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long, 


the delight in each other’s society, the inward consciousness that 
they loved and were beloveé:. It was these things, not the remem- 
brance of unfettered passion, that constituted the tempo felive 
[days of happiness] which’ Francesca in her misery recalls, But 
the sweetness of that time could not have been without an alloy 
of dread, which must have continually reminded them of the ne- 
cessity of resolute self-restraint. It was in an evil hour that they 
bethought them of reading the romance of ‘ Lancelot du Lac’ for 
their delight. It was courting the opportunity for evil, if they 
were at all aware of its contents. The reading of the old love- 
story—not, it must be owned, of the most edifying kind, tho 
held, says Chaucer, by women in ‘ full great reverence ’acted as 
an incentive to their desires, as Gad/ehaut (the Galeotto) of the 
original had acted as a kind of Pandarus. Excited by the love- 
making of Queen Guinevere and Lancelot, as there told, Paolo 
yields to an uncontrollable impulse and plants the fatal kiss upon 
Francesca’s lips. ‘ That day they read no more.’ Dante does 
not say why. But is it too much to suppose that at the time while 
that kiss still lingered on their lips, the husband, brought to the 
spot by some household spy, broke in upon the unsuspecting lov- 
ers and there and then ended their lives? ”’ 


This interpretation, thinks the writer, is confirmed by Fyran- 
cesca’s words spoken to Dante in Inferno after reciting her story. 
Of her husband she says: “Caina waits for him who quench’d our 
life.” We read: 


“Would Francesca say this, or would Dante have said it for her, 
if she were the guilty thing Boccaccio and others have called her? 
Surely not. Gianciotto, in the opinion of that age, was within his 
rights in killing an adulterous wife and her paramour. But, is it 
conceivable that she should say that her husband was waited for 
in the nethermost pit of hell, unless the utmost of her transgression 
was the receiving of Paolo’s kiss, and that for this, and this only, 
they had been sent to their account, 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled, 
No reckoning made?” 


Francesca feels, moreover, the writer adds, that “she had a just 
complaint to make against the ignorant gossip of the world, which 
had put the worst possible construction upon her conduct.” 
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Bacon, Josephine Daskam. The Domestic Ad- 
venturers. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 221. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 


Gallon, Tom. ‘‘Tinman.” 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50 net. 


Glyn, Elinor. Three Weeks. Frontispiece. 
12mo, pp. 290. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 


Graham, Harry. Familiar Faces. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 76. New York: Duffield & Co. $1 net. 


Hanotaux, Gabriel. Contemporary France. 
Translated from the French. With Portraits. Vol. 
iii (1874-77). New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.75. 


This work of Mr. Hanotaux, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Member 
of the French Academy, covers the most 
momentous period in the history of the 
Third Republic of France, and includes 
the years 1870-1900. The present vol- 
ume, in which are chronicled the process 
of events in 1874-77, is perhaps concerned 
with the most vital developments of 
French political life which took place 
under the Third Republic. While the 
American Constitution sprang in an al- 
most complete and perfect form from the 
mind of its originators, it was only by a 
slow process that the organization of the 
French Republic gained its final and 
complete perfection. It was during the 
Presidency of Thiers (1871) and Mac- 
Mahon (1873) that this consummation 
was attained. It is with the history of 
this stage of France’s political evolution 
that the present volume of ‘‘Contempo- 
rary France’’ is concerned. 

Reaction toward the monarchy was 
long the fatal drawback in the advance- 
ment of French republicanism. It lasted 
even to the time of MacMahon, who re- 
signed under the suspicion of being a 
royalist at heart, altho he had witnessed 
the transformation of France into a re- 
public with two Chambers—Senate and 
House of Deputies—elected under univer- 
sal suffrage, and with a President of the 
Republic elected by the Senate. The Na- 
tional Assembly was never heartily re- 
publican. According to J. J. Weiss, ‘“‘The 
Assembly spent its years in dreaming of 
a monarchy while realizing a republic.’ 
The Assembly was succeeded by the nom- 
inal Presidency of Adolphe Thiers, but his 
government was but a provisional dicta- 
torship. The genuine republic was in- 
augurated under Marshal MacMahon. 

Such is the outline of French history as 
treated in the present volume. It pre- 
sents a very. vivid picture of French po- 
litical movement in the period treated of. 
Every prominent French statesman is 
described with fairness and remarkable 
clearness. The spacé at the disposal of 
the author gives him the power to tran- 
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scribe speeches, or fragments of speeches, 
newspaper comments, scraps of conversa- 
tion, epigrams and bons mots without 
number. The pages fairly sparkle with 
lifelike sketches. The last death struggle 
of monarchism, as well as the organization 
of a democracy in France, is the theme of 
a volume which has almost an epic sym- 
metry in its development. Mr. Hanotaux 
traces the various steps in the battle from 
the time when Mirabeau declared that 
the nation from whom all power emanates 
should only exert it by delegating it to 
the legislative body and the king, up to 
the motion of the Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Bisaceia, Ambassador of the French 
Republic in London, which he made in 
the National Assembly in 1871. .The mo- 
tion ran, ‘‘The Government of France is 
a monarchy. The throne belongs to the 
head of the House of France,’’ and met 
with what was practically an uncondi- 
tional rejection. This was followed a 
few weeks later by Mr. Wallon’s bill on the 
organization of the President’s power, 
and on the mode of the revision of the 
constitutional laws. This bill was really 
the Constitution of the French Republic 
and embodied eventually the govern- 
mental organization of the present day, 
altho subsequently modified by certain 
amendments. 

There are several ways of writing his- 
tory. Gibbon and Macaulay indulge in 
large and rhetorical generalizations and 
epigrammatic comments. The more mod- 
ern school may be called documentary 
historians. They rely for the charm 
and value of their work upon their art in 
presenting to the mind of the reader facts 
and events as based upon authentic rec- 
ords and actual speeches, which they 
quote verbatim as often as possible. This 
adds not only reality, but piquancy, to 
their pages. And certainly piquancy is 
one of the main features in this clear and 
fascinating narrative of Mr. Hanotaux. 
It is indeed not only to the reader who 
loves French memoirs and takes a general 
interest in the political development of 
France that this work will prove attract- 
ive. The ‘industry and research which 
thus: collected, sifted, arranged, and com- 
mented upon so vast a mass of material 
have resulted in the creation of a work 
which will prove a treasure-house to future 
historians of France. It is indeed a his- 
torian’s history of the Third French Re- 
public. The translation is clear and 
idiomatic and the portraits admirable 
photogravures. 


King, General Charles. The Rock of Chicka- 
mMauga. 12mo, pp. p22; Illustrations by Gilbert 
Gaul and Charles J. Post. New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co. $1.50. 

Best sellers come, and they go, but 
Gen. Charles King continues uninter- 
ruptedly his narrative strain. This is 


fortunate for novel-readers who like the 
regulation story, with real hero and hero- 
ine, and an equally real villain. In the 
present book General King has attempted 
to provide a goodly supply of Civil-War 
history, which occasionally obscures the 
story. Nevertheless, the historical detail 
is of much interest, because presented 
from intimate observation. The figure of 
Gen. George H. Thomas, round whom 
the book is written, is modeled nobly. 
One begins to warm with the loyalty that 
General King shows toward a great soldier 
who has hardly received his due. It is 
possible to mistrust the overzealous par- 
tizanship of the author in particulars, but 
his fearless candor in pleading his special 
cause can not but win consideration. As 
a humble monument to the memory of 
the commander whom he entitles ‘‘the 
noblest Roman of them ail,’’ the boek 
should have especial interest for all levers 
of Civil-War history. 

It is a rather more than attractive pic- 
ture General King paints of stirring days, 
for those who may sometimes think that 
never were there such momentous times 
as the present. Along the meeting-line 
of the conflicting armies men were nearly 
always falling in love with girls on the op- 
posing side. How they managed to 
think of love at all, amid the turmoil and 
alarm of war, is in itself wonderful. Good 
folk, who could not refuse the merest ne- 
cessities of hospitality to foemen, were 
always prey to the suspicion of treachery. 
Political sneaks were always posing as 
great soldiers off the field. In fine, hu- 
man nature was just as noble and just as 
mean in these days of crisis as it is in the 
routine of peaceful years. By his happy 
combination of military experience and 
gift of narrative, General King enables us 
to appreciate these phenomena divertedly 
and with profit. 


Mantle, Beatrice. Gret: The Story of a Pagan. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 403. New York. The 
Century Co. $1.50 net. 

Mathews, Frances Aymar. Alle Same. Iltus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 63. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents. ; 

Sage, William. By Right Divine. i2mo, pp. 


70. With colored frontispiece by Ch. Grunwald. 
oston. Little, Brown 0. $1.50. 


This.is a.well-made story. Experienced 


readers may see here and there too plainly 
In the best intention of 


how ..it is made. 
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the phrase it isa popular novel. Not only 
does it show the triumph of the virtuous 
and the downfall of the wicked, but also 
it is studded with situations and incidents 
of every-day life as pictured in the news- 
papers. 

Senator Fordyce is the boss of his State. 
This authority has been his so long that 
he has almost come to believe it his by 
right divine. Thayer, the governor of 
the State, is the new kind of politician, the 


‘ politician more given to the interests of 


the people than of his party. The Gover- 
nor would not be so hampered in the war 
he wages against the Senator’s kind of 
politics were he not in love with the Sen- 
ator’s beautiful daughter. Miss Fordyce, 
however, possesses qualities more admi- 
rable than the mere attractiveness of a 
heroine. She is rather a noble type of 
American girl. Instead of idling her life 
away, she takes an active and laborious 
interest in the welfare of the poor, and, 
without show, manages to accomplish real 
service. 

In contrast, her father stands as the 
most ignoble type of buy-and-sell states- 
man, ready to stoop to the lowest trickery 
to ruin his rival. Thayer, favored by the 
gods and the story-teller, persists and con- 
quers in spite of his enemies. Eventually, 
but only just in time to save him from the 
reader’s obloquy, Senator Fordyce sees the 
error of his ways and repents. 

Thayer is triumphant politically, yet as 
a man he has a still more delicate venture 
to make—the attempt to win the love of 
Miss Fordyce, daughter of his fallen op- 
ponent. To many this interest may prove 
the most stimulating in the book; and it 
should be noted that all the love passages 
have a convincing, manly air, while an un- 
derlying sincerity runs through the book 
and makes it a most readable and whole- 
some novel of its class. 


Severy, Melvin L. Gillette’s Social Redemption. 
A review of world-wide conditions as they exist to- 
day, offering an entirely new suggestion for the rem- 
edy of the evils they exhibit. With illustrations 
and index. Royal 8vo, pp. x~764. Boston: Her- 
bert B. Turner & Co. $2.50 net. 


For students of psychiatry this book 
—it has to be called a book—possesses 
unique value. It is the production of 
two gentlemen of varied activities whose 
portraits appear as a double frontispiece. 
The excessive modesty of the coauthors 
has led them to disclaim in their preface 
the credit which should be justly theirs. 
They have shown a familiarity with learning 
such as many writers cannot boast of. In 
these pages, penetrated with a knowledge 
that may be said to be universal, one may 
find the names of almost every author 
known to fame. If they have omitted 
Schopenhauer it is doubtless because they 
regard the author of ‘‘The World as Will 
and Idea’’ as too optimistic for their pur- 
pose. : 

In the opening pages we catch a glimpse 
of the plan of the work. That plan is a 
formidable one. The credit for it belongs 
not to Mr. Severy, but to Mr. Gillette. 
Captious critics have gone to the length 
of saying that quotation is overdone in 
the book; and the authors, as tho they 
had foreseen this very objection, have ac- 
tually forestalled it in their introduction. 
We give their words: “‘Altho quite aware 
that quotations do not make the very 
best of reading, we have found it impera- 
tive to make extensive use of them, since 
in no other way could we show the reader 
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how serious are present conditions, on the 
one hand, and how general, on the other, 
is the protest of the best thought of the 
world.” 

As one reads this book of 764 closely 
packed pages he realizes how baseless is 
the taunt that modern business men are 
devoid of the literary faculty. He also 
becomes imprest with the fact that the 
literature of advertisement has at last re- 
ceived the cachet which envious profes- 
sors of the art at first grudged it. Long 
excluded, or relegated to the vestibule, it 
has at last entered the temple, and it 
must be acknowledged that it finds itself 
at home there. 

The book should appeal to that school 
of advanced political thought of which 
Jack London and Mr. Sinclair are the 
chief literary representatives. But ‘it 
will also find favor in scientific circles; 
and if Dr. Cesare Lombroso of Turin could 
but be furnished with a copy we are con- 
vinced that it would inspire another mas- 
terpiece in comparison with which ‘‘l’Uomo 
Delinquente’’ would be like porridge after 
meat. The like of ‘‘Gillette’s Social Re- 
demption’’ never issued from the presses 
of La Salpériére. 

Smith, Arthur H. China and America To-day: 


A Study of Conditions and Relations. 12mo, pp. 
256. New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


For thirty-five years, as the reader 
learns from the title-page of this book, 
Rev. Arthur H. Smith has been a mission- 
ary of the American Board in China. It 
is interesting to learn, also, that in view 
of his wide knowledge of things Chinese, 
his counsel was recently sought by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in various matters that 
were ‘pending in our diplomatic relations 
with the Far East. The result of his ad- 
vice on that occasion was the surrender 
of this Government to China of the balance 
of the indemnity provided for in the Treaty 
of Peking,a decision that is doing much to 
restore the favor with which American 
commerce wasonce viewed by the Chinese 
people. 

In the main the present volume is a dis- 
cussion of China’s relations, present and 
future, with the United States, in which 
an exceedingly interesting historical sketch 
is given, incidentally, of the Celestial 
Empire. As a race, it is pointed out that 
the Chinese have been subjected to an 
evolution which has left them peculiarly 
isolated, and with an inordinate venera- 
tion for the past that has rendered them 
up to the present time quite impervious 
to modern influences. The typical China- 
man is described as docile to properly 
constituted authority, courteous, thrifty, 
and a good spender when he has the 
money. The government under which 
he lives, altho outwardly an absolute 
monarchy, has many of the characteris- 
tics of a democracy in which the moral 
law of Confucius holds a place of para- 
mount importance in the guidance of in- 
dividual action. Compared with the Jap- 
anese the Chinese are said to be greatly 
superior in truthfulness and commercial 
integrity, as well as in the possession of a 
certain stability of character that makes 
of the Chinaman a sort of living epitome 
of the national repugnance to change. 
These racial differences, however, are un- 
dergoing a decided modification just at 
present through the tendency on the part 
of the Chinese to absorb into their national 
life some of the qualities that have won 
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for Japan her dominance in the East. 
Thus, China is on the eve of an awakening, 
the lethargy of countless centuries is about 
to be dissipated, and the important ques- 
tion arises, What part will this nation of 
four hundred, million people play in the 
world’s history when it is in full possession 
of allits own latent energies, combined with 
what it derives of modern efficiency and 
intelligence from the conquering nations 
surrounding it? 

That thé United States, on account of its 
geographical position, is bound to be di- 
rectly interested in the destiny of :China, 
and may be a gainer or a loser in propor- 
tion as it understands the needs and 
national peculiarities of the latter, is the 
main theme of the present volume. In 
the discussion of this theme, involving 
problems which are held to be of vital 
importance to the future of American 
commerce, our present immigration laws, 
discriminating, as they do, against China 
and favoring Japan, are considered decided- 
ly unfortunate, and to them is attributed 
much of the existing unpopularity of the 
United States in Eastern Asia. Igno- 
rance of the Chinese character and point 
of view, as well as the occasional ill-treat- 
ment of Chinamen on our Pacific Coast, 
these are quoted as disturbing elements in 
the adjustment of amicable relations 
between the two races for the benefit of 
whose future intercourse the removal of 
numerous mutual prejudices is needed. 

The book is filled with interesting reve- 
lations of Chinese life and customs and 
promises to occupy an authoritative place 
among the many volumes recently pub- 
lished dealing with the problems of the 
Far East. 
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Beginners.) Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 28. oor Work: 
Paul Elder & Co 


Weodcox, Benjamin Franklin. Thoughts about 
Human Animals, and Other Thoughts. (With 
Selected Poems.) 16mo, pp. 120. Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Woodcox & Fanner. $1 net. 


Yeats, William B., The Poetical Works of. Vol. 
II. Dramatical Poems. 12mo, pp. ix-524. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Yost, Casper S. The Making of a Successful 
Husband. (Letters of a Happily Married Man to 
His Son.) 12mo, pp. 189. New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co. 
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America’s Best Underwear 
For Men, Women, Children 


Munsin: 





























Popular Priced 


Perfect Fitting 





Non-irritating 
Wear Longest 


Wash Best 


The § sfac' “Munsing Union Suits are made in the best | 
equipped and me : the United States. Daily capacity of the | | 
ammoth, Modern, Mo ills 20,000 garments. 
In all the leadi : ? anise: best dry goods and clothing 


merchants carry Munsin ic end them as the best solution | 
of the underwear problem ev h people. | 
For illustrated style beck, samples fabrics, name of dealer in your town | 


ai 


and two dainty oll’s veatenoue pink, one blue---send 10 cents in stamps to 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 


223 Lyndale Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Everybody likes it. 


if neglected, might develop seriously. 


of the highest authorities. 

cleansing force of the universe. 
Dioxogen is not a new product. 

sale everywhere. 


Cleanliness” in every package. 


Don’t be misled. 


Sealed 
Original 
Packages 


explode. Be particular. 








You do not have to ‘‘wait and wonder” if Dioxogen is cleansing. You know. 
You can see it work. You can feel it cleanse. 
Almost every demonstration of Dioxogen makes a convert. 

Dioxogen by its prophylactic cleansing prevents infection in minor mishaps which, 


As a mouth wash, Dioxogen reaches and oxidizes decomposing food particles 
between the teeth, in tooth cavities, between the gums and teeth, under and on the 
tongue and elsewhere, which a tooth brush could not possibly reach. Asa throat 
gargle, it bubbles over tonsils, palate and tongue—delightful sensation—destroying 
bacteria and mechanically removing sources of infection. Asa prophylactic cleanser 
for all parts of the body, especially if the skin is broken, Dioxogen has the approval 
The only active force in Dioxogen is Oxygen—the 


It has been a success for many years. 
Three sizes, 25c., 50c. and 75¢. ) 
every family as will be seen at once bya brief reading of ‘‘The Third Kind of 


In Never accept Dioxogen in a plain bottle. 
ere is nothing else the 
dealers will not offer you anythin 1 
substitutes which have a disagreeable odor, a rank taste, and which often spoil and 
Ask for Dioxogen by name. 
pleasant, wholesome, clean taste. The genuine is made by 








It’s delightful. It is interesting. 


It is for 
Dioxogen has a hundred uses in 


Demand the original sealed package. 
“same as”? Dioxogen. Reputable 
else in place of Dioxogen. Avoid inferior 


It never spoils. It has a 








The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 

















DON’T WAIT 


until baldness is upon you before 
you use 


Ed. Pinaud’s Hair Tonic 


(Eau de Quinine) 


Use it now and frevent falling hair. Put 
the hair follicles into healthy condition by a 
daily massage (your barber knows how) with 


ED. PINAUD'’S 
HAIR TONIC 


( Eau de Quinine) 


Use it freely and note the quick improve- 
ment in your hair. 


Let us send you a trial bottle (3 applications) for 10 cents to pay 
postage and packing. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 104, ED. PINAUD BLDG., New York 


Use ED. PINAUD'S LILAC VEGETAL TOILET WATER 
after shaving. 


JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewin, as, 
Spank & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. aa York 





mail, $1.07. 
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IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS, 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 


Watched more Carefully than Ever 


DRINEK 
te .UNEQUALLED 


Mee COCOA 
For BREAMAST-LUINCH SUPPER 


s-VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
~~ for EATING -DRINKING & COOKING 


BLUE WRAPPER) 


Leuylir-f BAKING CHOCOLATE 
for DRINKING COOKING & BAKING 


7 CANDIES~ 


fi wwe AS EVER UNEXCELLED 


LE 
6 CARAMELS 
Unequalled- 

















CURRENT POETRY 


To My Unknown Neighbor. 


By C. A. PrRIcE. 


Last night I sat beside my window late, 

As one who watches at his prison bars, 

Sick of the day’s innumerable jars. 

Clogged with dull Earth and all her grievous weight 
Of tears and mute despairs and pitiless wars 

That know no cause, the brood and spawn of Hate. 
Above me bent the skies compassionate; 

I longed for the companionship of stars. 


But sudden, oh, what reconciling strain, 

Making earth one again with heaven, and whole, 

Rose on the midnight, all the discords changing! 

Lo, in a moment, lightened of my pain 

And every fear forgot, I felt my soul 

With Schubert through the empyrean ranging. 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 


The Outcasts. 
By CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


They go their way from dawn till dark, with dull, 
averted eyes, 

That heed no lure of loveliness where earth’s warm 
beauty lies; 

Ah, what to them if thrushes sing, or if the rose be 
red— 

Since they of what they crave the most are disin- 
herited? 


And some for doubt, and some for fear, and some for 
pride were doomed; 

And some flung budded dreams away to wither ere 
they bloomed; 

And others shut themselves apart, so deep in ancient 
lore 

They would not stir to welcome him when Love 
knocked at their door. 


Yet, tho their gain be wealth, or wit, or fame blown 
far and wide, 

Without the pale of Love’s domain forever they must 
bide; 

And none there is of this gray host who would not 
give his all 

If he might harken to Love’s voice or answer to 
Love’s call! 

—From the New England Magazine (October). 


The Old Soul. 


By EpitH M. THomas. 


‘* Not in entire forgetfulness.” 
The Old Soul came from far, 
Beyond the unlit bound; 
There had gone out a star, 
And a great world was drowned, 
Since birth, and death, and birth 
Were hers, upon the earth. 


For she had robed anew 
Time and time out of mind; 
And, as the sphere of dew 
Unshapes into the wind, 
Her raiment oft had cast 
Into the wasting past. 


There was no dizzying height 

She had not sometime trod, 
No dungeon known of night 

But she had felt its rod; 
The saint, assoiled from sin— 
And saint’s arch-foe—had been! 


At cruel feasts she sate, 
Where heartless mirth ran high; 





Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspeonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Through famine’s portal strait 
Had fled with wailful cry; 

All human fates had proved, 

And those from man removed. 


Yea, she had worn the guise 

Of creatures lashed and spurned— 
Even of those whose eyes 

May not on heaven be turned: 
No house too dark or base 
To be her tarrying-place! 


The Old Soul came from far; 
And, all lives having known, 
She nowhere touched a bar, 
But all was as her own: 
And this could none forget, 
Who once her look had met! 


The Old Soul came from far, 
Moving through days and ways 
That are not—and that are! 
She turned on all her gaze— 
Illumed—deceived—illumed; 
Yet still the road resumed. 


The Old Soul came from far, 
And toward the far she drew. 
‘‘Turn home, mine avatar!’’ 
That voice, long lost, she knew; 
She heard, she turned—was free— 
No more to dream, but Be! 
—From Scribner’s Magazine (October). 


The Haunted World. 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


Yonder fall of the leaf, yonder splashing of water, 
Have all one meaning to me; 
Under the mute, wet rocks, over the breathing tree- 
tops, 
A voice speaks breathlessly, ; 
Ushered into the woods ’mid the still, slim trunks of 
the pine 


WE REQUEST YOUR 
ACTIVE INFLUENCE 


toward putting an end now and for all time to 
the substitution evil, which Zhe Philadelphia 
North American aptly defines as: 








“The disreputable practice of selling 
counterfeits of standard articles, or 
persuading unwary customers to buy 
articles ‘just the same as’ or ‘just as 
good as’ those they have designated.” 


In almost every branch of retail trade public 


opinion is driving the substitutes and imitations 
to the wall. 


We ask our subscribers to join in this worthy 
movement; to insist upon the genuine article in 
every purchase they make. 


Our 800,000 readers, representing the best 
classes of customers, can exert a vast influence 
among their dealers. 


They can hasten the day when no reputable 
storekeeper will dare to offer his customer an 
imitation of the genuine. 


Will our readers bear this in mind whenever, 
whatever and wherever the buy ? 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


i Pre FE ee — 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINE 


HH COMBINED 


JAPALA 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old and new FLOORS. 


With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “ wears like iron." Heel 
prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about 
the house from cellar to garret; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. Some dealers will 
not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE 
PROFT . If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist 


onit. — Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 








building, write for our YOUR dealer dues not keep 
complete Finishing Specifi- AP-A-LAC, send us his name 
cations. They will be mailed and 10c (except for Gold, which 
free. Our Architectural is 25c) to cover cost af mailing, 


and we will send FREE Sam- 
_— pe Perens 4 ple (quarter pint can) to any 


1042 Rocketeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. | point _in the United States. 





























































Advertising Department 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


chewing gum enveloped in a dainty candy coating, flavore 

by six drops of pungent peppermint—a remarkably appetiz- 
ing combination. In five and ten cent packets and in bulk at five 
cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores all over the United 


Aste is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious 


States and Canada. 
ten cents for a sample packet and booklet. 


FRANK H.FLEER & CO., Inc., 512 North 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 





If your dealer can’t sell you Chiclets send us 
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Brenlin Shade 
Shade your house with 


r) 





the new 
window shade material 


Won't. Wrinkle! 
Won't “Crack!” 
Does Shade! 


Notice the shades you see and you will realize 
what the introduction of BrENLIN means. 
Holland Shades wrinkle and don’t really shade 


at 








—they let in a glare and don't cut off shadows— 4 
because they baven’t body enough. Zz. 

Opaque Shades ‘‘crack’’ because they are |; 
made of muslin loaded with cha/k to make them /{'¢” 


opaque and hang straight. 

Bren in is a fine material qwithout filling of 
any kind, but with a natural body that makes it 
hang straight and smooth. Made in all colors, 
so that you can get just the light you want,—a 
soft, mellow glow with ivory-white, cream, ecru; 
or darken a room completely with greens, etc. 

Tke demand for BRENLIN was instant from its first 


appearance, We want you to k:.ow it; let ussend you 
sa nples,all colors and** The Treatment of Windows,” 


a booklet showing how to get best lighting effects. — 
Leading dealers have BRENLIN. Ifyoudonotfind 

it, don’t accept a substitute, write us and we will re- d 

fer you to one who has BRENLIN, orsupply youdirect. <<. 


The name is perforated like £"3i3E" A i} 
this in the margin ofevery yaid. i7? Vit MEE N 
You can only see it by taking the shade in your hands 
and examiningit carefully But be sure it is there 
when your shades are delivered. 

Write for samples and book today, 


Chas. W. Breneman&Co. 


2062-2072 Reading Road Cincinnati 










KEEP YOUR MONEY 


Don’t throw it into the ash barrel, but use-a 
HUSTLER ASH SIFTER 


Save the good coal. Coal saved is money earned. Turn- 
ing the crank for a minute saves the day’sashes. A child 
can do it. No maid objectstoit. No dirt nor dust. Fits 
wood or iron barrel. Saves its cost many timesa year. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write for catalog 29. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
325 Park Ave. 





Waving the reddened boughs, and tearing the tangled 
vine— 
The wild world’s misery. 


Far have I sped from men, far from the steel-stone 
city, 
To meet with God in the woods, 
To see the beauty of earth as it spins with the flaming 
planets, 
And steep myself in its moods; 
But, oh, not far enough to escape the anguish of man! 
On every leaf it is stamped, on every blade is its ban; 
Into the wind it swung, into the stream it ran, 
And, lo! in the sky it broods! 
—From the Century (October). 


The Dreamer. 


By THomas Woop STEVENS. 


What I have seen is mine. I close my eyes: 

Lo, now the glory of the sun-gilt west, 

And virgin peaks that take their silent rest; 
And now on burdened bays the towers arise 
That gleam in story under older skies. 

I follow—follow where the keels have prest 

The fresh new shores of the uncharted quest: 
North, fervent south, and east my red sail flies. 


What if my hands be empty of estate? 
What if I live in Fortune's chill despite, 

And if this room be bare and desolate? 

My heritage is rich on every breeze, 
My ships fare out along the starry night, 

And I have shadowy fleets on all the seas. 
—From the Metropolitan Magaztne (October). 


PERSONAL 


Some Stories of the Pope.—One of the rules of 
etiquette at the Vatican is that the Pope must not 
wear a watch. But despite the fact of having been 
often reminded of this rule Pius X. persists in carry- 
ing an old nickel Waterbury. A French bishop, 
when visiting the Vatican, exprest a wish to own 
the curious timepiece of which he had heard, and 
in exchange offered the Pope a beautifully jeweled 
watch, a present from his diocese. Pius. carefully 
examined the-French bishop’s watch, and then 
placed his own five-franc one in his pocket, saying 
“IT can not accept your generous offer, for this 
little bauble is very dear, indeed, to me., I held it 
in my hand, watching my dear mother’s life ebb- 
ing away during her last illness.’ 

The Pittsburg Observer, which relates this anec- 
dote, quotes a number of others from the Frank- 
furter Zeitung as follows: 


Nothing was further from his mind than the hope 
or desire of ascending the papal throne.|. Indeed, 
so sure was he of not being elected that he went to 
Rome on an excursion ticket, taking advantage of 
the reduced rate. The return ticket he kept until 
a few weeks ago, when King George, of Greece, 
visiting him, begged the historic souvenir for his 
collection of contemporary curios. 

No pope of modern times has shown less patience 
with Vatican etiquette than Pius X. Simple, ever 
trustful and solicitous for the comfort of others, the 
successor of Leo desires to be unhampered by courtly 
traditions and free from the annoyances of cere- 
mony. wherever such can be dispensed with. . . 

Admurers of Pius must have noticed in many of 
his pictures a lock of hair prominent on the fore- 
head. On latter-day photographs and paintings it 
is not in evidence, for this reason: 





, him a sitting, commented in eloquent language on 


Worcester, Mass, | hates flattery, impatiently brushed the lock aside 


A certain French portraitist, when Pius granted 


the beauty of the lock of hair, insisting that it gave 
the Pope’s face its real distinction, recalling the 
famous lock of the great Napoleon. Pius, who 


ANITAQG 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 





v4 
“wipe OFF THE DIRT.” 


This year—before the new decorating 
F begins—think twice before using wall paper "| 
again. Then think of SANITAS — the 
washable wall covering. 


Every argument of beauty, economy and 
health will make SANITAS appeal to you. 


BEAUTY — because it has the exquisite patterns 
and colors of the finest wall paper. 

ECONOMY—because though inexpensive it far 
outlasts wall paper—cannot fade, even when 
directly exposed to the sun—cannot crack, tear 
or peel off. 

HEALTH — because all dust and dirt — every 
soiled spot—can be wiped away,as from marble, 


with a damp cloth. 
~ AN IT AS looks like wall paper but is printed in 
oil colors on a strong muslin founda- 
tion. Dull and glazed surface. 
Ask your dealer to show you the SANITAS sample 
book showing many patterns suitable for every room in 
the house. Or write directly to our 


Department of Home Decoration 


describing your room fully, and receive, free, suggestive 
pencil sketches with samples showing suitable patterns, 
which may be had of your dealer. 

THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Dept. M, 320 Broadway, New York 

















WASHINGTON: tidinsiahts 


Achatty, entertaining guide tothe National Capital, full 
of anecdote and unconventional description. 12mo, cloth,184 
pages of text and 4o pages of inserted illustrations, $1.00 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 





Heat your home more hygienically, more uni- 
formly and more economically than any other 
method can, for they form the fire box of the 


Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


giving more than double the heating surfaces 

of any other heater and reducing coal bills 

20 to 30 per cent. 

@the KELSEY _is not merely an 

“Economical Heater,” it is also a 
ventilating system and above all 
supplies heat to every part of the 
house equally. 
The ZIG-ZAG Heat Tubes (ex- 
clusively a Kelsey feature) force 
the warmed air to distant or ex- 
posed rooms as no other can. 

qyNo pipes to leak, no obtrusive 
radiators; just pure warm air all 
over the house. 

Ask the nearest Kelsey dealer about 
the ZIG-ZAG Heat Tubes or write 
us for booklet and 112 page book of 
Opinions with pictures of 250 of the 


30,000 Kelsey Heated Homes 
Send for information about heating 
schools and churches. 

Kelsey Heating Co., 
Main Office: 


257 Fayette Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
New York Office: 154 H Fifth Avenue 
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and next day appeared without it. 
said he was in despair. 

Monsignor Bisleti is the papal master of cere- 
mony. and naturally the man who suffers most on 
account of the Pope’s disregard of etiquette. As a 
rule, his lamentations are endured with good- 
humored contempt by Pius; but once, he admits, 
‘‘Bisleti really made me prick up my ears.’’ Con- 
tinuing, Pius told what followed: 

“I had invited to audience a number of Cister- 
cians, fathers and abbots, and, it being a very hot 
day, I was particularly wroth when I found them 
on their knees as I came in. ‘Dear sons,’ I cried, 
‘rise, rise at once,’ and observing Bisleti’s aston- 
ished looks, I added, out of a spirit of mischief, [ 
must. confess, ‘rise, and be seated, be seated by all 
means.’ 

‘‘Hearing this, Bisleti ran from the room like a 
wild man, even forgetting his usual ceremonious 
bow. However, I hardly blame him for his be- 
havior, for at the end of the audience the secretary 
of state informed me that when the Pope asks a 
prelate to be seated it signifies that the gentleman 
may expect to receive a red hat within a short time. 
Just imagine! By merely being too polite, I came 
near burdening the Church, poor as it is, with the 
salaries of nearly one hundred new princes. Need- 
less to say, I never asked another prelate to sit in 
my presence.” 


The painter 


Lincoln’s Premonition of Death.—President 
Lincoln’s personal body-guard, William H. Crook, 
tells for the first time, in Harper's Monthly for 
September, of a conversation with the martyred 
President on April 14, 1865, the day on which he 
was shot by Booth. Lincoln’s expression of a pre- 
monition of his death has never before been re- 
lated, and this revelation will prove of interest to 
his biographers. 


Because of the general joyousness, I was sur- 
prized when, late on the afternoon of the 14th, I 
accompanied Mr. Lincoln on a hurried visit to the 
War Department, I found that the President was 
more deprest than I had ever seen him, and his 
step unusually slow. Afterward Mrs. Lincoln told 
me that when he drove with her to the Soldiers’ 
Home earlier in the afternoon he had been extremely 
cheerful, even buoyant. She said that he had talked 
of the calm future that was in store for them, of 
the ease which they had never known, when, his 
term over, they would go back to their home in 
Illinois. He longed, a little wistfully, for that time 
to come with its promise of peace. The depression 
I noticed may have been due to one of the sudden 
changes of mood to which I have been told the 
President was subject. I had heard of the transi- 
tions from almost wild spirits to abject melancholy 
which marked him. I had never seen anything of 
the sort, and had concluded that all this must have 
belonged to his earlier days. In the time when I 
knew him his mood, when there was no outside sor- 
row to disturb him, was one of settled calm. I 
wondered at him that day and felt uneasy. 

In crossing over to the War Department we 
passed some drunken men. Possibly their violence 
suggested the thought to the President. After we 
had passed them, Mr. Lincoln said to me: 

*‘Crook, do you know, I believe there are men 
who want to take my life?’’ Then, after a pause, 
he said, half to himself, ‘‘And I have no doubt they 
will do it.” 

The conviction with which he spoke dismayed 
me_ I wanted to protest, but his tone had been so 
calm and sure that I found myself saying instead, 
**Why do you think so, Mr. President?’’ 

“Other men have been assassinated,’”’ was his 
teply, still in that manner of stating something to 
himself. 

All I could say was, ‘‘I hope you are mistaken, 
Mr. President.” 

We walked a few paces in silence. 
in a more ordinary tone: 

“T have perfect confidence in those who are 
around me, in every one of you men. I know no 
one could do it and escape alive. But if it is to be 
done, it is impossible to prevent it.” 

By this time we were at the War Department, 


‘hen he said, 





Prices at Factory, Boston—— 





Style 3—Upright . . $ 450 00 
Style 6-Upright . . 500 00 
Style 9—Upright. . 500 00 
Style 8--Upright . . ‘ 550 00 
Style 7—Upright. . ... 575 00 
Style 25-Grand . . fr 650 00 
Style 31—Grand . 800 00 
Style 32—Grand 1000 00 
Style 41—Grand «6» JAC CO 
Special Art Cases from $1,000 to $10,000 











A WORD ABOUT TERMS 


Our arrangement with dealers is such that purchase may 
made on reasonable terms to suit the circumstances or con- 
venience of the customer. 


The JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Owners of The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 





Teresa 
Carreno 








During her 1907-8 American 
Tour will exploit the merits of the 
Everett Piano, which in its rich 
tonal quality—its plenitude of artistic 
and poetic beauty—appeals to the 
world’s great artists. 


The @verett is the piano of 
CARRENO, Neitzel, Reisenauer, 
Burmeister, Nordica, Bispham, Ga- 
brilowitsch, Campanari, and a host 
of others whose places are secure in 


Music’s Hall of Fame. 


The @verett has but one stand- 
ard—the highest—in both Upright 
and Grand forms. The €verett 
warranty, given with each piano, 
covers not a few years but the entire 
lifetime of the piano. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 












Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 










To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


- Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 





and he went in to his conference with Secretary 


1316 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 
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WHITELAW's*= 


| 
SANITARY: 
HEALTHFUL > WARM : 


B= Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 
thick quilts should never be put upon the bed. The weight 
1s depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is un- 
healthy. Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not shp. Cost less than washing blan- 
kets, They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 
entific Principle. Worn between sheet and topcover 
PRICE 83.00 A » F.O.B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also 
make the famous Paper Dinpera that Appeal to 
the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. O. B., 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postyaid, for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS GO, 


Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Chio 
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In every business there are higher 


considerations than making 


profits, if men are willing to look for them. 
When these things are once found and appre- 
ciated, the question of success takes care of 
itself; you can afford to let it take care of itself, 
if you take care of the other things. 


A recognition of some moral responsibility to 
the user of the goods; of an obligation to see 
that he gets the worth of his money; and the 
purpose and ability to make goods that meet 
these requirements — these things are at the 
roots of business profit. 


Goods made so are well advertised, even though 
you dont print a line in a newspaper or maga- 
zine; they get the enthusiastic, word-of-mouth 
advertising of men who know the goods by 
using them. 


Hart Schaffner 


Good Clothes 


& Marx 


Makers 





For the advertiser of products appealing to the upper business and professional classes no other 
weekly news magazine tn proportion to its total circulation offers so much that is meat, so little 
that is waste, as The Literary Digest. 
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Perfect Fitting “Elastic” Book-cases 
are the only ones which successfully 
adapt themselves to the conditions of 
the modern home. 
There may be certain limitations as to room, 
but whatever space is available can be utilized 
and beautified by an artistic arrangement of these cases, the only 
kind of sectional book-case made in two lengths, 34 and 252 inch 
lengths, and in three distinct types— Mission, Standard and Ideal. 
Our catalogue illustrates in colors eight different finishes of quar- 
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are carried in stock by exclusive 
agents in over 1400 cities. Where not 
represented we ship on approval— 
freight paid. Prices uniform every- 
where. Write for Catalog M-107 


The GlubeWernicke Co5 
CINCINNATI. ; 


Branch Stores: New York, 

380-382 Broadway. Chicago 
224-228 Wabash Avenue. 
Boston, 91-92 Federal 
Street. 
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Stanton. It was shorter than usual that evening. 
Mr. Lincoln was belated. When Mrs. Lincoln and 
he came from their drive he had found friends 
awaiting him. He came out of the Secretary's 
office in a short time. Then I saw that every trace 
of the depression, or perhaps I should say intense 
seriousness, which had surprized me before had 
vanished. He talked to me as usual. He said that 
Mrs. Lincoln and he, with a party, were going to 
the theater to see ‘‘Our American Cousin.” 

“It has been advertised that we will be there,” 
he said, ‘‘and I can not disappoint the people. 
Otherwise I would not go. I do not want to go.” 

I remember particularly that he said this, be- 
cause it surprized me. The President’s love for 
the theater was well known. He went often when 
it was announced that he would be there; but more 
often he would slip away, alone or with aid, unob- 
served if he could, watch the play from the back of 
the house for a short time, and then go back to his 
work. Mr. Buckingham, the doorkeeper of Ford’s 
Theater, used to say that he went in just to ‘‘take 
a laugh.” So it seemed unusual to hear him say 
he did not want to go. 

When he had reached the White House and he 
had climbed the steps he turned and stood there a 
moment before he went in. Then he said, ‘‘Good- 
by, Crook.”’ 

It startled me. As far as I remember he had 
never said anything but ‘‘Good night, Crook,’’ be- 
fore. . . . I remember distinctly the shock of sur- 
prize and the impression, at the time, that he had 
never said it before. 


*“*Uncle Joe’’ Cannon’s Boyhood.— Speaker Can- 
non, when in a reminiscent mood, is an entertaining 
conversationalist, and in The Sunday Magazine for 
September 15 he tells how he was raised in the pioneer 
days of the Middle West. His parents, who were 
Quakers, left North Carolina because of their oppo- 
sition to_slavery. He speaks of how he worked all 
day with the ax, the plow, or the hoe, and at night 
read by the firelight the few good books in the family 
library and Horace Greeley’s weekly Tribune. His 


| graphic descriptions of a log-rolling, a spelling-school, 


and the comforts of the homes on the Wabash make 
interesting reading for people who may fail to realize 
the advance that has been made in our ways of living 
over those of sixty years ago. 


““Uncle Joe’’ concludes his talk on ‘‘old times”’ 
with the following account of love-making when he 
was a young man: 


‘‘Courting? Why, bless you, my boy, the young 
fellows of to-day do not know the meaning of that 
word! When a young man would walk five or even 
termmiles through the snow or rain and mud, freeze his 
ears and fingers, and face the danger of wildcats, to 
see his girl, and that too in the general living-room 
with the family, he was entitled to admit that he 
was courting. And that was the rule, not the excep- 
tion. The young fellows would start out Sunday 
afternoon to see their sweethearts, and no weather 
was too bad to keep them at home. It might be too 
cold or too muddy to take out a horse; but in that 
case he would go on foot, and he would go through 
as much hardship to see his girl as did the knights 
of old to rescue fair maids in castles bold. But it 
was his devotion, his courting; and when he won that 
girl he stuck to her through thick and through thin, 
through good report and evil report, obeying the 
scriptural injunction that what God has joined 
together no man should put asunder. There were 
no marriages of convenience and few hasty mar- 
riages then. The courting was long and there were 
no divorces to follow. The young people might meet 
often at the singing-school, or the dance, or the husk- 
ing-bee; but these did not take the place of regular 
courting. 

“The courting was on Sunday night, and the 
young man went religiously to see his girl and re- 
mained so until midnight with the object of his 
affection, even tho her father and mother and the 
younger children were present to share in the visit, 
and when he went home, either through the storm 
or under the bright starlight, he walked the earth 
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as a conqueror, for he had been in the presence that 
to him represented the real poem of life. He had 
been courting! And that is all we need, to bring 
back safe and sane ideas of marriage—courting— 
courting in the true sense of the word, the man seek- 
ing, if not serving, like Jacob, seven years for the 
object of his affection. Then he will stick to her and 
she to him through life. There were some old fash- 
ions that have not been improved upon, and one of 
them is the old way of courting.” 


When Bernhardt Established a Hospital.— 
How many of the admirers of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt have ever heard of her services of mercy in 
the establishment of a military hospital during the 
siege of Paris? In the exciting days of 1870 this 
great actress was aroused by the sight of the suffer- 
What she ac- 
complished is told in her own words in the Septem- 


ing in the besieged French capital. 


ber issue of Appleton’s Magazine: 


On the 19th of July, 1870, war was declared and 
Paris became the theater of the most touching and 
burlesque scenes. Young men, gone wild, were 
yelling the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ and rushing along the 
streets in close file, shouting over and over again, 
“To Berlin!” 

I thought that I might be of some use in Paris. 
It seemed to me that every one who was well ought 
to stay in Paris. For some days I was perfectly 
dazed, missing the usual life around me, and miss- 
ing the affection of those I loved. The defense, 
however, was being organized, and I decided to 
use my strength and intelligence in tending the 
wounded. 

The question was where could we install a hos- 
pital? The Odéon Théatre had closed its doors, 
but I moved heaven and earth to get permission to 
organize a military hospital there, and, thanks to 
Emile de Girardin and Duquesnal, my wish wes 
granted. I went to the War Office and my offers 
were accepted. 

The next difficulty was that I wanted food. I 
wrote a line to the Prefect of Police. A military 
courier arrived very soon, bringing me a note from 
the Prefect, as follows: 


Madame: If you could possibly come at once I 
would wait for you until six o’clock. Excuse the 
earliness of the hour, but I have to be at the Cham- 
ber at nine in the morning, and, as your note seems 
to be urgent, I am anxious to do all I can to be of 
service to you. ComTE DE KERATRY. 


I remembered a Comte de Kératry who had been 
introduced to me at my aunt’s house the evening 
I had recited poetry accompanied by Rossini. He 
was a young lieutenant, good-looking, witty, and 
lively. He had introduced me to his mother, a 
very charming woman, and I had recited poetry at 
hee weiedes. 5... . 

My heart was very heavy when we came to the 
stone steps of the Tuileries palace, where the Pre- 
fect had his offices. Only a few months previously, 
one April evening, I had been there. ... There 
had been a busy, joyful coming and going of the 
officers, and elegant salutes had been exchanged. 
The palace was no longer the same. The very at- 
mosphere had changed....... 

I stopt a minute to wipe my eyes before en- 
tering the Prefect’s suite of rooms. On entering 
his room what was my surprize to recognize in him 
the lieutenant I knew. He had become Captain 
and then Prefect of the Seine. When my name 
was announced by the usher, he sprang up from his 
chair and came forward with his face beaming and 
both hands stretched out. 

‘‘Ah! you had forgotten me,” he said. 

“But I never thought I was coming to see you,” 
I replied; ‘‘and I am delighted,” I continued, ‘‘for 
you will let me have everything I ask for.” 

“Only that!'’ he remarked, with a short burst of 
laughter. ‘‘Well, will you give your orders, Ma- 
dame?"’ he continued. 

‘*Yes, I want bread, milk, meat, vegetables, sugar, 
wine, brandy, potatoes, eggs, coffee,’’ I said in one 
breath. 


from the famous cravenetting process. 


spot. 


MaWory Cravenette Hats appeal to men who dress well. 
stylish. Mallory Cravenette Hats are kept more strictly up-to-date in style than 
any other make. They have qualities of material and workmanship found only 
in the highest priced hats. 

Of all hats made, they alone have the added ‘‘stay-new” quality which comes 
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This makes Mallory Cravenette Hats the 
only hats that are rain-proof and sun-proof. 
You don’t have to pay extra for this insurance against all sorts of weather. 


They will not lose their shape or 


Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by ail first class dealers, 


We send free a beautiful Booklet of Hat Styles for 1907. 
Address Department L. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
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13 Astor Place, Corner Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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GOKEY’S manr 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 

If you want.a good water- 
roof storm shoe, get Gokey’s. 
t is water-proofed fike the old 
Indian treated his moccasins. 
Gokey makes every pair by-hand 
and to-order. He has the largest 
and best equiped factory in the 
world for hand-made shoes. 

Gokey uses Moose-Calf uppers and 
Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear like 
iron. Gokey makes them fit—takes 
care of tender feet, too. Latest 
styles for all outdoor uses, 
From $3.50 up, delivered prepaid 
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“Oh! let me get my breath,’ exclaimed the 
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Count-Prefect. ‘‘You speak so quickly that I am 
gasping.” 

I was quiet a moment and then I continued: 

‘IT have started a hospital at the Odéon, but as 
it is a military hospital the municipal authorities 
refuse me food. I have five wounded men already, 
and I can manage for them, but other wounded men 
are being sent to me.” 

‘““You shall be supplied above and beyond all 
your wishes,”’ said the Prefect. ‘‘There is food in 
FE the palace which was being stored by the unfortu- 

STNIOX yoo nate Empress. She had prepared enough for 
NEW YORK months and months. I will have all you want sent 
to you, except meat, bread, and milk. and as re- 
gards these I will give orders that your hospital shall 
be included in the municipal service, altho it is a 
military one. Then I will give you an order for 
salt and some other things, which you will be able 
to get from the Opéra.”’ 

‘From the Opéra!’’ I repeated, looking at him 
incredulously. ‘‘But it is only being built, and 
there is nothing but scaffolding.” 

‘*Yes, but you must go through the little door. 
way under the scaffolding opposite the Rue Scribe; 
you then go up the little spiral staircase leading to 
the provision office, and there your wants will be 
supplied.” 

I had organized my hospital with a very small 
staff. My cook was installed in the public foyer. 
I had bought her an immense cooking-range so that 
she could make soups and herb tea for fifty men. 
Her husband was chief attendant. I had given 
him two assistants, and Mme. Guérard, Mme. Lamb- 
quin, and I were the nurses. Two of us sat up at 
night, so that we each went to bed every third 
night. . . . I had to keep a book, which was shown 
every day to a sergeant who came from the Val-de- 
Grace military hospital, giving all details as to how 
many men came into our hospital, how many died, 
and how many recovered and left. Paris was in a 


state of siege, and no one could go far outside the 
A great many men . , 


walls, and no news from outside could be received. 
i, ° Z I had, as head surgeon, Dr. Duchesne, who gave up 
want a hat that is becoming; one properly 


é ; : his whole time, night and day, during the five 
proportioned to their height and figure. months that this truly frightful nightmare lasted. 


# ae ° . eae ev want a hat I can not recall those terrible days without the 

Others think durability is the chief requisite ; they denptet euiation. 1 ns’ s0 Seeman ey te 
that looks fresh throughout the season. danger that kept my nerves strung up, but the suf- 
Most every man demands style ; he believes it is really worth ferings of all her children. There were all those 


hile tobe in fashion who were away fighting, those who were brought 
wnl ° 


Mee in to us wounded or dying, the noble women of the 
The man who requires all of these qualities buys a people, who stood for hours and hours in line to get 


the necessary dole of bread, meat, and milk for 

their poor little ones at home. Ah! those poor 

KN O women. I could see them from the theater win- 
dows, pressing up close to each other, blue with 

H AT cold, and stamping their feet on the ground to keep 


oh e aha ‘ e : them from freezing, for that winter was the most 
The principal hatter in each city is the exclusive agent for Knox cruel one we had had for twenty years. Frequently 
Hats. 


one of these poor, silent heroines was brought in to 
me, either in a swoon from fatigue or half frozen. 
My hospital was full. I had sixty beds and was 


: | bliged to improvise ten more. The soldiers were 
S$ hy 8] RTH A ag D Bi Army Auction Bargains | |° hee 


installed in the artistes’ foyer and in the general 
re Tents - $1.90 up Old Pistols - - $ .50 up : 
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¥ Army Saddles - 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres, “ 1.50 
7. oS oe Bridles - 1,00 “ | Army FurCap, “ 2.00 refreshments ; 
Spety “ Leggins, pr..15 “ | 7 Shot Carbine, “* 3.50 Fortunately I did not lose many men out of the 
We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only Fi 1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 


thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, FY ALOGUE ($1.00 book), 260 large pages, thousands three hundred who came into my hospital, for the 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with | “4 


1d Boyd's Syllabi t Efe ey  deantiful Uinstrasinerawbclenale, ll ices a death of the unfortunate ones completely upset me. 
old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to | BAY acres GO cT j 

learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 4 goeds, mailed fifteen cents (stamps). I was very young at that time, only twenty-four 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 


= ears of age, but I could nevertheless see the coward- 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. RANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, wey yeas ¥ s . 5° * 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- liness of some of the men, and the heroism of many 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 


COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private of the others. A young Savoyard, eighteen years 


secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers. teach- TH E INCUBATOR BABY old, had had his forefinger taken off. Baron Larrey 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 


shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daly The cleverest and most unique story of the year, was quite sure that he had shot it off himself with 
practice as with other systems, Our graduates hold high 


grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- ELLIS PARKER BUTLER bis en ee ne ‘ could se believe that. I no- 
momals, guarantee offer, etc. ticed, tho, that in spite of our nursing and care the 
dos ‘A delicious satire which will be enjoyed by all s : : : 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS families where the real baby, reared by the natural § | Wound did not heal. I bound it up in a different 
‘930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 111. processes, is the monarch of the crib, and all interven- way and the following day I saw that the bandage 


ing spaceand time.” —Pittsburg Post. 12 mo, loth, 75¢. d been altered. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY —:: NEW YORK ff | "*0,Dee" altere 



































The next day asI arrived the nurse told me that 
she had caught the young man scraping the wound 


H AVE YOU GOT ONE? STUD The oldest and best school, Instruction by mail adapted | On his finger with his knife. I called him and told 
2 to every one, Recognized by courts and educators, j i m 
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and 50 copies from type-written original. Complete Dupli- LAW College. Prepares for practice. 
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count, $5.00 net. But we don’t want your prospects in business. Students a days later he was well. I signed the paper author- 
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He was a tall fellow, a regular Hercules, 
On 


one day. 
with a superb head and a frank expression. 


my book he was inscribed as Captain Menesson. 
He had been struck by a bullet at the top of the 


arm, just at the shoulder. With a nurse’s assistance 
I was trying as gently as possible to take off his 
cloak, when three bullets fell from the hood which 
he had pulled over his head, and I counted sixteen 
bullet holes in the cloak. The young officer had 
stood upright for three hours, serving as a target 
himself while covering the retreat of his men as 
they fired all the time on the enemy. He had been 
brought in unconscious in an ambulance. He had | 
lost a great deal of blood and was half dead with | 
fatigue and weakness. He was very gentle and | 
charming, and thought himself sufficiently well | 
two days later to return to the fight. The doctor, | 
however, would not allow this, and his sister, who | 
was a nun, besought him to wait until he was some- 

thing like well again. 

Soon after he came, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor was brought for him, and this was a moment | 
of intense emotion for every one. The unfortunate 
wounded men who could not move turned their | 
suffering faces toward him and, with their eyes shi- 
ning through a mist of tears, gave him a fraternal 
look. The more convalescent among them held 
out their hands to the young giant 

It was Christmas eve, and I had decorated the 
hospital with festoons of green leaves. .. . That 
Christmas supper is one of my most charming and 
at the same time most melancholy memories. It 
was served in the small room which we had made 
into a bedroom. 

Mlle. Hoquigny had sent me a quantity of white 
‘‘pigs’ pudding,’ the famous Christmas dish, and 
all my poor soldiers who were well enough were de- 
lighted with this delicacy. One of my friends had 
had twenty large brioche cakes made for me, and I 
had ordered some large bowls of punch, the colored 
flames from which amused the grown-up sick chil- 
dren immensely. The young priest from St. Sul- 
pice accepted a piece of brioche and, after taking a 
little white wine, left us. Ah! how charming and 
good he was, that poor young priest. And how 
well he managed to make that unbearable Fortin | 
cease talking. Gradually the latter began to get 
humanized, until finally he began to think the priest 
was a good sort of fellow. Poor young priest! He 
was shot by the Communists, and I cried for days 
and days over his murder. 





H. H. Rogers a Philanthropist -—H. H. Rogers, 
of the Standard Oil Company, portrayed in the mag- 
azines as a relentless monopolist, is regarded by the 
people of his native town; Fair Haven, Mass., as a 


demecratic, public-spirited citizen. A list of his 


gifts to Fair Haven, printed in the New York Trib- 


une, shows that his philanthropies have been many 


and generous. In Fair Haven the investigator 
learns that Mr. Rogers gave more than $4,000,000 
for the erection of municipal buildings, the laying 
out of streets and parks, to say nothing of the gifts 
to poor and needy residents. In 1885 he gave the 
Rogers school, built at a cost of $100,000, and more 
recently a new high school building, which cost 
$750,000. Mr. Rogers decided that it was time 
they had a new town hall, so he gave $200,000 to 


build one to replace a dilapidated structure. 


As a monument to his daughter he erected the 























Completed 


It takes longer to adjust a good 
watch than to put it together. 
Real watch-making is not merely as- 
sembling the parts, but balancing, ad- 
justing and reconstructing the mechanism 
to run smoothly, regularly and accurately 
under all conditions of temperature, posi- 
tion, jar, jolt and vibration. Every 


vOWARD 


WATCH 


is completed by the makers. After the movement is assembled it is tested 
and adiusted until itis absolutely accurate, then it is put in its own case by 
the makers and again timed and tested for weeks. Any variation caused by 
changed conditions must be corrected by a complete re-adjustment in the case, 
so that after the final adjustment every Howard Watch will keep perfect time 
with the hairspring regulator exactly in the centre of the scale. 

To further protect this permanent adjustment—and to give you 
the means of identifying the case and movement, each Howard 
Watch is placed in a velvet-lined mahogany case, accompanied by 
Certificates of Guarantee, giving the movement and case numbers 
and the fixed price at which the watch is sold everywhere. 

Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices range from 
$35 to $150, the difference being not in grade of materials or workman- 

Ship, but in quality of case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 

“Watch Wisdom” FREE, 
a We want yeu ig tari a ag tee ped Ph a nd Wis- 
about time than you ever now batore. It’s written 
by Elbert Hubbard. ‘Write to-day. 

E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Hammer Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 
















































































QUALITY, STYLE 
and COMFORT 


That is what you may always rel 
upon when you buy SHAWKNI 
socks, and for this reason they have given absolute satis- [:") 
faction to people in all walks of life for nearly 30 vears. [:: 

SW which we show herewith 1s a medium f:: 
Style 2°W heavy-weight cotton stocking with [:: 
‘fast black uppers, dyed with pure and harmless vegetable dyes, [:’ 
guaranteed not to run, crock or fade. The double sole is of [:: 
undyed, natural combed Egyptian yarn, insuring ease and [:} 
comfort to the feet — the ideal stocking for Fall and Winter wear. : 


Ask your dealer for SHAWKNIT Socks 


If you cannot procure them from him, we will fill a trial order direct. ; 
The price of the above style is 25c. per pair, or six pairs for $1.50. Delivery [:: 
charges paid to any part of the U.S. upon receipt of price. Sizes 9 to 11%4 
inclusive. When ordering be sure and state the size wanted. 

Our beautifully illustrated colored catalog shows styles and Yer gives useful 





Millicent Rogers Library, .costing $350,000. 
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Don’t use cards that have 
been played with, that are 
soiled, and for which you 
must make apologies. 

The first requisite for an en- 
joyable evening; new, snappy 


Congress 
Cards 


They are beautiful cards. 

The backs are miniature 

pictures—little gems in gold 

and colors. 

Sold bydealers,50c. per pack. 
Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating 

game of Quinto—four-handed. 150-page book of 


rules of all card games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green 
stamps from Congress transparent wrappers. 


(Gold 
edges) 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha 
Washington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, 
in colors, for framing, sent postpaid, for 3 green 
stamps from Congress wrappers; or the set of 
four for 12 stamps. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 


1012 Congress Court, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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OF ALL 
THE STOGIES 


Produced in Wheeling— 
100,000,000 annually—none 
is such good smokisg value as 


Draknel Wheeling Stogies 


(MINOR) 
The $2.50 grade of this 


A GENUINE OLD WHEELING PRODUCT 
Hand-made, strictly long-filler, with binder of purest, clean- 
est, choicest leaf tohacco—no dust or scrap—in 5-inch 
panatela shape, Draknels Miuor are the best sinokes in the 
world tor the price--$2.50 per 100. No artificial bouquet 
Only in cedar boxes of 100, Shipped 
anywhere in U. S., charges paid, on receipt of price. Money 
back if they failto please, Address Mail Order Department 


EARLE A. LENKARD, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Free stogies booklet repays sending for it. 





many years Fair Haven has been avoided at night 
by travelers because of its abominable hotel ac- 
commodations. But the town’s benefactor changed 
this by furnishing $75,000 for a modern hostelry. 
Its name is the Tabitha Inn, and it is rented to a 
manager at a rate just sufficient to pay the taxes 
on the property. 

As a memorial to his mother, Mrs. Mary Eldredge 
Rogers, he built the First Unitarian Church of 
Fair Haven, and its elegant parsonage, costing 
$1,000,000. Mr. Rogers has also aided financially 
the Methodists, Adventists, Congregationalists, and 
Catholics. He has expended large sums for parks 
and street trees. He has also served as street 
commissioner of Fair Haven and manifests a deep 
interest in the trees and parks. Besides giving 
Fair Haven its sewer system, he presented the 
town with its water-work plant. 

The capitalist asked the school authorities to 
make as the first rule of the new Rogers school- 
house that no pupil should deface in any way any 
part of the structure. His precaution is explained 
by his own confession of boyish vandalism. ‘‘Fair 
Haven gave me what little education I ever had,” 
was the way he expressed his feelings at the dedi- 
cation of the building, ‘‘and accordingly I want to 
make this present to the village in return. This 
structure is to take the place of the little green- 
shuttered schoolhouse where I first learned to read, 
and where, I am afraid, I picked up a few tricks 
that had little to do with books. I remember I 
formed the exceedingly reprehensible habit of carv- 
ing my desk with my knife, and continued my dep- 
redations in spite of many a flogging.” 


A Railroad Pioneer.—The newspaper biogra- 
phers of Mr. Samuel Sloan, who died September 22, 
at his summer home near Garrison-on-the-Hudson, 
have little to say of the man which is not highly 
His 


long life, over fifty years of which were spent in 


eulogistic of his career as a railroad magnate. 


the railroad business, is held up in admirable con- 
trast to the lives of certain other railroad men, ma- 
nipulators and wreckers, contemporaneous with him. 
‘‘As a practical operator of railroad properties he 
The 


Brooklyn Eagie, reminding its readers that much of 


has had no superior,’’ says the Newark News. 


Mr. Sloan’s life was spent in that city, publishes this 


account of his life-work: 


He helped consolidate Brooklyn and Williams- 
burg. He represented a Brooklyn district in the 
State Senate in the middle fifties. That, how- 
ever, was but preparatory work. Declining to act 
with Commodore Vanderbilt in Central-Hudson- 
Harlem development, Mr. Sloan addrest himself to 
building up the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company. He was long its president, and 
died as the chairman of its board of directors. His 
office in Manhattan or his summer home on the Hud- 
son, in which he died, became the source of some of 
the greatest campaigns in railroading in modern 
times. 

The vigor, courage, and success of his adminis- 
tration as a railroad man were marked. Those who 
supported and those who. opposed him alike agreed 
that he was one of the resolute and stalwart men who 
powerfully affected the times in which they lived. 
He never modernized his policy, tho he could better 
have done so. When finally a more liberal course 
was enforced by his associates, they still retained him 
in their councils, and profited by his knowledge, even 
when they had to avail themselves of newer methods 
and of a more progressive spirit. 

There were less stubborn, more elastic, more intel- 
ligent men than he in his enterprises, but he well 
laid the foundations on which they builded, if not 
better, at least more largely than he. He was liked, 
disliked, respected, and antagonized more than any 
other railroad magnate of his time. Every one of 
these feelings carried in it an admission of his strength 
of will. He was ‘‘felt,”” and prodigiously so, on 
every nerve of the business world, on which he was so 
tremendously imprest. The net consequence of 
the friendship and of the antagonism he aroused will 
be realized in the unanimous tribute to his person- 
ality from every part of the business world. 
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GENUINE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 


Are you paying 15 cents, 10 cents, of 
scents for your cigars? Are you go 
well satisfied that you will continue? 
If soread no further—but if equal or 
better quality for less money interests 
you then let me have a few minutes 
with you to present my argument ang 
offer. 

The cigar I manufacture is named 
“REGNO,” a strictly LONG FIL. 
LER cigar made entirely BY HAND 
and contains absolutely nothing but 
PURE NATURALL\ CUREDTQ, 
BACCO. 

The filleris GENUINE HAVA. 
NA (not American or Key West 
Havana--nor Havana Seed » but 
HAVANA that was grown and cured 
on the Island of CUBA, and the wra; 

er is GENUINE "IMPORTED 

UMATRA~—a combination par-ex. 
cellence. 

REGNO CIGARS are really 
MADE TO ORDER because I make 
only enough each day to fill my orders, 
thus insuring you cigars in the most 

erfect condition. My Regno Cigar 
63 made so many friends that I am 
increasing my output and therefore 
want some more customers—who I am 
sure will be satisfied customers after a 
trial—to take the additional output. 

Iamselling my REGNO CIGARS 
direct from the factory to the smoker— 
no middleman’s profit to be paid. 
They are put up in boxes of 60 CI. 
GARS for $2.0o—I pay all carriage 
charges and I positively guarantee 
that if ar are not as represented | 
will refund your money. In ordering 
state shade desired—Light, Dark, or 
Medium. : 

The fact that 
LITERARY 
DIGEST will 
accept my ad- 
vertisement is 
the best refer- 


Exact Sizeand ence I can 
Sh give you, 


JOSEPH H. RUGE 


Sue. to CHAS, RUGG & SON 


42 Market St. 


BLAIRSVILLE, PA, 
Established 1843 

















YOU want the Pathfinder, 
of Washington, no matter 
what other periodicals you 
may read. Itis ‘‘different” 

THE NATIONAL NEWS REVIFY —spri htly, informing, in- 
spiring,entertaining, yet dignified and sane. No ax to grind, 
Anon-partisan illustrated weekly from the Nation’s Capital 
forthe Nation—15th year of steady growth. Send $1 for 1 yr. 
Or test it 13 wks. for 25c. THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C, 


SOME PEOPLE DON’T LIKE US 


For we collect honest debts from people everywhere, Our 
booklet, ** Red Streaks of Honesty,’ free, tells how we do 
it. It will get you some money. FRANCIS G. LUKE, 
91 Commercial Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 


METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Besi Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and [6th Street, New York 
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Troubles of Tillie Tolan.—A remarkable case 
of seeming dual personality has lately been engaging 
the attention of a Chicago police-court. The ‘‘mys- 
terious case of Tillie Tolan’’ it has been dubbed. 
Miss Tolan, it appears, more closely resembled an- 
other woman than she did Tillie Tolan herself; at 
Jeast so it seemed to the relatives of the other woman, 
who claimed Tillie as their own. The Savannah 
News describes the mix-up: 


The matter was brought to public attention when 
Tillie, a comely young woman, caused the arrest of 
John Klimovitz, of Grand Rapids, Mich., on a 
charge of annoying her. In the police-court John 
declared that the young woman was not Tillie Tolan 
at all. but his wife, whom he had married in Grand 
Rapids a year ago and who had left his house only a 
short while back. He produced a photograph of his 
wife in her wedding-dress, and the picture showed 
a marked resemblance to Tillie. Not only that, but 
he produced in court his mother-in-law, who posi- 
tively identified Tillie as her daughter that had 
married John, and his sister-in-law, who also iden- 
tified Tillie as her sister and John's wife. 

On the other side appeared Oscar Tolan and his 
wife, who swore that Tillie was their daughter and 
that she had never been to Grand Rapids in her life, 
and Henry Hammerstrom, who said he had known 
Tillie for a long time and that she had promised to 
marry him. Then Tillie said she guessed she ought 
to know who she was and whether she was married 
or not. She didn’t know anything about John 
from Michigan, had never seen him until he began to 
annoy her, and never wanted to see him again. 

Here, then, was a situation of dramatic and scien- 
tific interest. Was Tillie a dual personality? Did 
her hum-drum little Chicago life really contain a 
romance the like of which might have been evolved 
by the brain of a Stevenson? Were two souls alter- 
nating in the possession of her comely body, one 
of them not knowing what the other did when it 
was temporarily dispossest ofits tailor-fitted tene- 
ment? High-browed and spectacled scientists spun 
all sorts of fine theories to account for the truth- 
fulness of the stories of both John and Tillie, and 
psychology was having a fierce run in Chicago, when 
up stept the real Mrs. Klimovitz and exploded 
the whole fine mystery by giving a satisfactory 
account of herself. And she and Tillie looked almost 
counterparts of each other, as like as two peas from 
the same pod. It was merely a matter of mistaken 
identity, and not one for the soul-experts. Mean- 
while Tillie is doubtless very glad to have it settled 
that she is herself and is at liberty to marry her 

Harry when she pleases. 





An Interrupted Philanthropist.— Anton Tro- 
janovitch, of Globe, Ariz., has spent the summer 
feasting the inhabitants of his boyhood home, the 
little town of Sustepan, Austria. The 500 natives 
of the village enjoyed his hospitality and gold until 
by mischance Trojanovitch one day let the United 
States flag fly above the merry-making crowd. 
The developments from this little act caused a some- 
what bitter ending to the summer’s program. A 
New York Evening Post reporter interviewed Tro- 
janovitch on his return and secured this story: 


His love for his adopted country, he said, was 
heightened on the day before his departure from 
Sustepan, when he was sharply reprimanded and 
ordered out of the country by an Austrian magis- 
trate, for raising the American flag over his mother’s 
home in honor of a farewell barbecue he was giving 

Twenty years ago, when a boy, Trojanovitch 
settled in Arizona, and since that time has made a 
fortune in lumber and mines. His brother Louis 
came over and shared in his prosperity, and last 
spring they decided to visit together thei: old home 
and their mother, who was still alive. On the day 
after their arrival Anton invited the whole town to 
a feast in honor of his return, and they all came— 
500 of them. 


EARLY KINDNESS REPAID. 


‘I was struck at once,”’ he said, ‘‘with the fact 









































Cheaper 
Than You Think 


It would surprise many people to know how cheap 
good insurance really is. It would most likely surprise 
you. Itwould pay every man, who realizes that the pro- 
tection of his family is important and desirable, to get posted 
as to the recent changes in insurance laws, and examine 
for himself the forms of policies now to be obtained. Such 
a man should write the 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


With its vast resources, which insure 
stability, and with the great economies 
installed by the new management, which all spell “benefit” 
to the policyholders. —The Mutual Life, long the largest and 
staunchest insurance company in the world, is to-day bet- 
ter than ever able to furnish protection at the lowest cost. 

Write for the latest forms of policies and you will find 
insurance cheaper than you think. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


™® FIDELITY BND GAOURLTY G0. 


OF NEW YORK 




















1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1907 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 
FIDELITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANE- 
LIABILITY OUS LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradu- 
ACCIDENT ally and prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
Its annual income from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its 
HEALTH business is protected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an 





unearned premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a 
STEAM BOILER special reserve against contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF 
ELEVATOR MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS to its policy 
PLATE GL ASS holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only 
INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and 




















BURGLARY ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
CAPITAL - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS - $1,622,129.12 
DIRECTORS 
DUMONT CLARKE GEO. E. IDE WM. J. MATHESON ANTON A. RAVEN 


WM. P. DIXON W. G. LOW ALEXANDER E, ORR OHN L. RIKER 
ALFRED W. HOYT J. G. septeeunsr ag Re rane - EMLEN ROOSEVELT 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 





that the people of Sustepan, my old neighbors, were 
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r lady of Cincinnati 
Jey writes us that after 
SY being compelled to give 
©) up ordinary coffee she 
has used Barrinston Hall 
daily for over a year 
with no ill effects. 


READ WHAT MRS.C.SAYS OF 


Barringtonflall 
The Sées' Coffee 


Cut 
Cincinnati, 0., Feb. 16-07. 





Baker & Co., 

Gentlemen :--We availed ourselves of your free sample 
can offer a year ago, and have been using Barrington Hal} 
exclusively with our meale ever since. We had been compellec 
to stop drinking ordinary coffee because of ita harmful ef- 
fects on all of us and parti son,-and are very 
happy to find in Barrington elicious coffee 
that agrees with us. Personal] know very little about 
the constituents of the coffee bean but youf process cer- 
tainly removes the qualities injurioug to us. Mrs. J.L.C. 


ARRINGTON HALL is pure, high- 

grade coffee prepared by our patented 

:— process—a common sense method of 

treating the berry—whereby it is not only 

made more healthful, but its flavor is pre- 
served to a remarkable degree. 


Why Barrington Hall is 
More Healthful and Delicious 


Our process removes all dust and the 
bitter celluiose skin (placed by nature 
around the heart of the berry to pro- 
tect it). When steeped alone, this 
foreign matter is undrinkable, and its a 
removal must necessarily make acor- “5. 
responding improvement in both flavor 
and healthfulness. 


Cut Uniformly, Not Ground or Crushed 
“ay Another great advantage in our process 
‘4 is that the berry is cut into small uniform 
i particles and the little oil cells are not 
crushed as in grinding. ‘Thus the rich 











Sep cose oil (food product) is preserved 


* "to an extent impossible with any mill 


5 oe ground coffee. 

Sanitary Methods never before thought 
of are used in every department of our busi- 
ness and when you buya pom of Barrington 
Hall you get a pound of the best part of the 
berry only, pure and wholesome—and you will 
agree with Mrs. C. that it makes a most deli- 
cious beverage. 


CAUTION. Barrington Hall] has its imitations. Ac- 
cept only the genuine always packed in sealed tins as 
shown here. At least do not judge our coffee by 
its imitations. 
PRICE. 35c. to 40c. per pound 
according to locality. If 
your grocer will not sup- 
ply you, let us tell you 
of one near by 
br ng 7 who will gladly 
Minneapolis, Minn. d 


124 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free ‘sample 











in consideration I give my grocer’s name 
(on the margin) and name of magazine. 
My own address ts 














TOLSTOY on SHAKESPEARE 


An intensely interesting little volume, in which 
Tolstoy gives his candid opinion of what he calls 
Shakespeare’s much overrated genius. $1.00 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23rd St., N.Y. 














We are Selling for a Limited 


Time a Large Water Motor 


which attaches easily to a faucet with 
outfit consisting of emery wheel, polish- 
ing wheel, pulley, 12 feet round leather 
belting, cake of silver polish, bottle 
washer and wrench. This outfit will 
sharpen cutlery, clean silverware, run 
sewing machines, etc. Regular price 
$6.00 without outfit. For $5.00 we will 
send this motor and outfit express 
charges prepaid anywhere in the United 
States. Order now before this low offer 
is withdrawn. 


THE EDGAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
652 Kast Building Boston, Mass. 


| not as prosperous as we are in Arizona, and after a 
little hunt found many needy cases which my brother | 
and I relieved as best we could. One old woman | 
we found, whom I knew as a boy, who is now nearly 
ninety years old. 

““She was good to me twenty years ago, and as she 
was needy, I had a chance to repay her kindness. I | 
have taken a good deal of pleasure in making money, | 





but it doesn’t compare with the fun of giving it 
away.” 

According to another passenger on board who had 
made Anton Trojanovitch’s acquaintance while 
traveling in Austria, there were milk and honey, and 
| wine and roast pig as well, all summer in the little | 
town of Sustepan. All the little boys and girls got | 
gold pieces, and there was one continual round of 
feasting and dancing. Anton was the hero of the 
town, and they wanted to elect him mayor, but the 
lure of Arizona was too strong, and he set the sth 
day of September as the date of his own and his 
brother’s departure. 





A FAREWELL THAT WENT WRONG. 


By way of a grand farewell, they planned a big 
barbecue for the 3d of the month, two days before 
their leave-taking, and to this end two oxen, to- 
gether with innumerable suckling pigs, chickens, 
and such, were slaughtered. The barbecue went off 
without a hitch. The whole countryside feasted in 
a grove, with the American and the Austrian flags 
flying over them from two separate poles. 

On the following day Louis Trojanovitch in the 
absence of his brother, was led away to court in a 
neighboring town by the local constable to answer 
to the charge of flying the American flag. Anton 
hurried to his brother’s rescue, taking the respon- 
sibility himself, and, after explaining that they were 
American citizens, both were allowed to go on con- 
dition that they would leave the country the next 
day, which they did. 

‘“When I reach home,” said Anton, ‘‘I shall order 
a flagstaff erected on my house from which to fly 
the American flag. I value my citizenship more than 
ever, now, after the treatment I received abroad.”’ 


An Englishman’s Practical Joke.—Horseplay 
at weddings appears to have reached about the limit 
of possible foolishness in the case of a young couple 
in Bermondsy, England, the story of whose ex- 
periences is told in the London Daily News. 


practical joker selected Mr. Freeman, the prospective 


Some 


bridegroom, as his victim, and so successful were the 


Brings Health 


Right Coffee contains nothing injuri- 
ous—on the contrary, it aids digestion, 
tones the nerves and invigorates the 
tired. Boiled Coffee is spoiled coffee— 
tight coffce is coffce n the 


anning- 
owman 


Coffee Percolator 


The grounds are separated from the 
liquid and the tannic acid and bitter 
Peg pe are not steeped out as they are 

y the ordinary methods. By an auto- 
matic circulating nothing but the 
good is extracted, leaving the n 
where they willdo no harm and giving 
Fen not only a healthful beverage but 

ter coffee and saves one third over the 
old way. 

At the leading dealers in the urn style with 

alcohol saree or in becom a : 1 

on gas stove or ra ve 

ond aon Write for descriptive booklet. K-8 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





























pranks of the joker that the wedding had to be put 


house was crowded with all kinds of vans, carts, and 
even an undertaker’s hearse. 


the scene: 


when the postman delivered at Mr. Freeman’s house 
an enormous batch of letters, all accepting invitations 
to the wedding-breakfast. 

Shortly afterward came a brewer’s dray with two 
large barrels of beer, followed by a mineral-water 
cart with several dozen bottles of ginger-beer and 
lemonade. 

A barrow with six bushels of winkles came up, and 
while Mr. Freeman and his father were endeavoring 
to explain that they knew nothing about it, there 
arrived a horse-slaughterer’s van, and the driver said 
he had come to kill the pony. 

A crowd of several hundred people had gathered, 
and cheered wildly as two coal-carts with four tons 
of best Wallsend turned the corner. But the finish- 
ing touch was given to the confusion when two hand- 
some private motor-cars and four taxicabs came to 
fetch the wedding-party. 

In the mean time a representative of a firm of 
marquee builders was waiting to take the measure- 
ment of the lawn for the big tent in which the wed- 
ding-breakfast was to be served, and a firm of florists 
had sent down a quantity of palms and flowers to 
decorate it. 





Police assistance had to be summoned, and by 


off. For nearly four hours preceding the time | 


originally set for the ceremony the street before the | 


The News describes | 


The trouble began early on Saturday morning | 





A Dainty Feast 


For luncheon or supper at evening’s. 
end, what is more tempting than a 
deviled crab, piping hot in his. 
glistening shell. 


ait bail 
McMENAMIN’S* 
Deviled Crabs 


are ready for your table, fresh 
and good as you-could get 
them at the shore. 

Tender and sweet—herinetic: 
ally sealed an hour after they 
are caught. Deliciously 
flavored and spiced ready 

3 to heat and put into the 
shells. Good for all §& 
time—any time 


How -anyvwhere. 


to Cook 
Crabs 
Write for free Crab 
Book which gives recipes 
for many appetizing crab dishes. 
Shells accompany each can—see 
that you get them. 
For sale by leading grocers. 
McMENAMIN & COMPANY, 
35 Bridge Street, Hampton, Va. 
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about three o’clock in the afternoon all the deluded 
‘tradesmen had been persuaded to go away. 

It was ultimately decided to postpone the wedding, 
and inquiries were set afoot with a view to discover- 
ing the perpetrators of the joke. These have so far 
‘been fruitless, but it has been discovered that nearly 
every young man in the neighborhood had received 
through the post a printed invitation to the wedding- 
‘breakfast, and that not one of the letters had been 
‘stamped. 

The goods and work ordered—not counting some 
churns of milk and a traveler with insect-powder— 
were: 

4 tons of coal; 






6 motor-cars; 





2 barrels of beer; 1 band; 
8 dozen mineral-water; 1 glazier; 
6 bushels winkles; 1 plumber; 
1 cwt. meat; 1 horse-slaughterer; 
} a marquee and decora- and 
tions; 1 hearse. 
Experience had taught Mr. Freeman wisdom, 
) and it was with much secrecy that the wedding-party 


made their way to the church early yesterday morn- 
ing. No one was informed of the intention, and 
only about ten people saw Mr. Freeman enter the 
: church at the corner of Abbey Street. The news 
soon spread, and when the happy couple came out 
afterward there were many people ready to throw 
confetti after them, following them right up to the 
door of the house. 
Cries of ‘‘Have you got the breakfast ready?’’ 
‘‘Where’s the band?’’ and ‘‘What price winkles?’’ 
were raised, and it was certainly a very merry wed- 
ding in spite of the delay. 


How Governor Hughes’s Father Quit Smo- 
king.—The father of Governor Hughes, of New York, 
is a Baptist minister. When he was a young man in 
college, and even after entering the ministry, he 
smoked considerably, but finally decided that for a 
preacher to smoke was not proper. After numerous 
attempts to limit his indulgence he concluded that 
How he 
came to this decision is told in his own words, quoted 


: in the New York Christian Advocate. We read there: 


q the only way was to give it up entirely. 





I began to smoke when I was sixteen or seventeen, 

) and during my college life I indulged much. We 
had our college prayer-meetings at six o'clock in 
those days. Before each meeting and before I went 
to my classes I had to have my smoke. 
After my ordination into the ministry I thought 
that it was incongruous for a minister to set the 
example of smoking to the young men of his congre- 
gation. I gave it up again and again, but I always 
returned to it, because I had tried to give it up of my 
own strength. 
Finally I had promised my congregation I would 
give up smoking except with my friends. Some 
time after this my father-in-law came to visit us, 
and I was very glad indeed, because I could sit dov.n 
and smoke three times a day with him. One day 
I went upstairs, expecting my father-in-law, who 
was downstairs, to follow me shortly. I filled my 
pipe and began to smoke, but my father-in-law 
didn’t come. : 
I smoked on and on, expecting him, but feeling 
rather uneasy about smoking while he was down- 
stairs. I sat down with the open Bible near me. 
While I was filling my pipe mechanically, my eye 
came upon a verse in the Bible. It was: ‘‘Whatso- 
ever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all for the 
glory of God.” 
It came like a voice from heaven to me. I put 
my pipe back into the box and knelt down in prayer. 
I said, ‘‘I don’t smoke for the glory of God.’” I had 
never realized that smoking was asin. I know that 
itisasinnow. I vowed I would never touch tobacco 
again until I could do it for the glory of God. I 
have riever had the slightest desire for tobacco from 
that day to this. 
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THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ‘* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman's stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 








COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. | 

















FREE SAMPLE TO TEST 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send you a large sample, together with our 
illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 


Father Time 
Outwitted 


Time cannot leave his marks on the woman who takes care ot her complexion 
with Pompeian Massage Cream. Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness 
vanishes, angles are rounded out and double-chins reduced by its’ use. 
clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin, and the curves of cheek and chin that go 
with youth, may be retained past middle age by the woman who has found what 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


will do. The use of this preparation keeps skin, flesh, muscles and blood-vessels in 
a healthy, natural condition, which resists the imprints of time, work, worry and care. 












Thus the 


Suggest to your brother or husband that he try Pompeian Massage Cream after shav- 


ing; by cleansing the pores of soap it allays irritation, does away with soreness. 


leading barbers will give a massage with Pompeian Cream—accept no substitutes. 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but 


do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circum- 
stances. If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a soc. 
or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid, to any part of the 
world, on receipt of price. 








Ss 


¥ 
All $ 
£ Mfg. Co. 
15 Prospect St, 


S Cleveland, Obie 
y Gentlemen:— 
Please send, with- 
out cost io me, one 


t copy of your Soak oe 
POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY Rae a 
15 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio & peian Massage Cream. 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all & 
who are particular in regard to the quality GOP” Name... see eeeeeereeneees 
of the soap they use. For sale by all & 
dealers—25c. a cake; box of 3 cakes, 6oc. OR eae rer Baie Rs dcscceese 








The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO. 

SUCCESSFUL TEACHING {°°2t5207 
; J 3 book on _ teaching. 
embracing prize studies by a number of practica 
teachers in different parts of the country. 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of pohools, 
‘unk 


Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; b il, $1. 
& Wagnalls ‘Company, t.. Yori. i a 





___ GERHARD MENNEN 


neiled aa poceiga of 25¢, Get Mennen’s (the 


BORATED 
TALCUM 





original), mp 
COMPANY, Newark, NJ. 











I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box-—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 


in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 











like our brush, 







Adults’ 25c. 

é Youths’ 25c. Children’s’ 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send 

booklet “Tooth Truths,” FLORENCE MFe. CO, 
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Reliable Food 


For Infants 


It is a pure and safe food 
where the mother does not 
nurse the baby.. An invigorating 
food-drink for the nursing mother. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is quickly 
prepared, delicious to the taste and 
easy to digest. It builds up both 
the bone and muscle tissues, giving 
a sturdy body and good health to 
the growing child. 

At druggists everywhere. Sim- 
ply mix with hot water and it’s 
ready to use. 

Ask for Horlick’s— 
others are imitations. 


The ideal food for all ages. 




















For 10 Cents 24" 


I will send you post-paid one of my 25 cent 
charts illustrating and describing exercises, 
without apparatus, that will quickly build 
up your arms and shoulders. 











In Addition — 
if you order at 
once, I will pre- 
sent you with 
another 25c 
chart showing 
my new method 
jof building up 
the 


Chest 
Shoulders 
and Arms 


Grace, Beauty, Increased Vitality and Good 
Health may be easily acquired by following 
my exclusive home system of physical de- 
velopment, My years of personal experience 
and constant study of the human anatomy— 
together with my success in establishing in 
15 years a school of Physical Culture said 
tozbe the largest in the world—encourages 
me to believe that my illustrated lessons and 
printed advice will accomplish results in 
most cases equal to the benefits obtainable 
from the best personal instructors. 


(Prof.) Anthony Barker, 40 Barker Bldg. 
110 W. 424 ST., NEW YORK 
Barker’s Select School of Physical Culture 











MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Misunderstood.—Parson (on a bicycling trip)— 
‘‘Where is the other man who used to be here as 


keeper?”’ 
Park GATEKEEPER—'‘‘He’s dead, sir.” 
Parson (with feeling)—‘‘Dead! Poor fellow! 


Joined the great majority, eh?’’ 

Park GATEKEEPER—' ‘Oh! I wouldn’t like to say 
that, sir. He was a good enough man so far as I 
know.""—Pick Me Up. 


The Truth at Last.—Younc MotHer—‘‘The 
doctor thinks the baby looks like me.” 

Visitor—‘‘Yes; I wanted to say so, but feared 
you might be offended.’’—Meggendorjer Blaetter. 


The Helping Hand.—aA little girl of seven or 
eight years stood one day before a closed gate. A 
gentleman passed slowly. The little girl turned and 
said to him, ‘‘ Will you please open this gate for me?”’ 

The gentleman did so. Then he said kindly: 

‘*And why, my child, couldn’t you open the gate 
yourself?’’ 

‘*Because,”’ said the little girl, ‘‘the paint’s not 
dry yet. Look at your hands!’’—Baltimore Metho- 
dist. 


The Late Colonel. 


A Colonel who lived in De Sotah 
Exchanged his fine team for a motah, 
One day, as foreboded, 
The whole thing exploded, 
Which cost the ol’ party a votah. 
—St. Louts Post-Dispatch. 


His Contribution.—Bacon—‘‘Are you doing 
anything to relieve the sufferings of your neighbors?’’ 

EcBEert—‘“‘Yes; I’ve just sold my phonograph!”’ 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


Famous Speech Explained.—‘‘Don’t give up 
the ship!’’ exclaimed Lawrence. 

We can now realize how he felt. 

Evidently there were souvenir-hunters in those 
days.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Nature Stories.—Algy met a bear. 
The bear was bulgy; 
The bulge was Algy. 


- 


Percy thought the lion cute 
He went too near the cage; 
And so was Persecuted.—Fry’s Magazine. 


Freak Prescriptions.—A New York druggist is 
preparing a unique scrapbook. It contains the 
written orders of some customers of foreign birth, 
and these orders are both curious and amusing. 
Here are some that were copied from the oriyinal: 

“‘T have an acute pain in my child’s diagram; 
Please give my son something to release it.’’ 

‘‘Dear Docther, ples gif bearer five sense worth 
of Aundie Toxyn for gargle baby’s throat and 
obleage.”’ 

““My little baby has eat up its father’s parish 
plaster. Send an anecdote quick as possible by the 
enclosed girl.”’ 

“‘This child is my little girl. I send you five 
cents to buy two sitless powders for a grown-up 
adult who is sick.’’-—-Home Herald. 


Revised.—There’s a sucker who wishes he hadn’t 
been born every minute.—Puck. 


ee 





“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker's 


A distinguished London physician, in giv- 
eo ing some hints concerning the 
“ < proper preparation of cocoa, 
- says: 
“Start with a pure cocoa 
of undoubted quality and 
excellence of manufacture, 
and which bears the name 
of a respectable firm. This 
point is important, for 
there are many cocoas on 
the market which have 
been doctored by the ad- 
dition of alkali, starch, 





presigtered, malt, kola, hops, etc.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS in 
Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 

















FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girlscan properly control. Steering with- 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's 
bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE. 

Write for cardboard model showing just how tt works; 
sent free with colored Chrisimas booklet, and prices. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 N, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and Manufacturers. 



















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
‘Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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GES EDUCATIONALC 


The Michigan Military Academy 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmet- 
rical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWERENCE CAMERON HULL, President and Super- 
intendent, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


RUMSEY HALL cérntencur 


A SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL isof vital importance to sou. 


. ; 4 Information free; refer- 
ences given. We aim to aid you. 


CHOOL AGENOY, 812-0, 41 Park Row, New York, 




















PRIVATE SCHOOLS Thatis why the Funk & Wag- 
REQUIRE nalls Standard Dictionary 
THE BEST 


Series is so widely used in these 

: institutions. Let us tell you 

about these superior books and quote our special school 

price on them. We have other educationa! books that you 

will also be pleased to hear about. Write. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and London. 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


[as NIAGARA OLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of en up to X& in. in thickness, 
and can be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for filin 

letters, records, cards, ete. Avoi 

unsightly pinholes in attaching 
second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sample box l5o.,postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. C 
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Not Quite Clear.—A well-known clergyman of 
Boston was once talking to some friends with ref- 
erence to the desirability of chronological coherence 
in ideas, in the form of written statement, when he 
observed that there are times when this method 
becomes a trifle too suggestive. 

‘‘Por instance.’’ said the speaker, ‘‘I once heard 


a minister in New Hampshire make his usual Sunday | 


morning announcements as follows 

‘“*The funeral of the late and “much lamented 
sexton takes place on Wednesday afternoon at three 
o'clock. 

*« “Thanksgiving services will be held in this chapel 
on Thursday morning at eleven o'clock.’ ’’—Ltppin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


A Wiser Man. —-‘‘When I married you, you said 
I'd never want for anything.” 

‘‘Did I say that?’’ 

“You did.” 

‘“‘That shows how little I knew of women then.”’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A Fair Exchange.—A German who worked in the 
packing department of a large store tendered his 
resignation recently, and accompanied it with the 
remark that he was going in business for himself. 

‘‘Me und anodder feller ve make a business,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘I will giff der exberience und der odder 
feller vill giff der gabital.”’ 

‘*How long do you expect that plan to succeed?”’ 
asked the foreman. 

‘‘O, abouid fife years,” replied the German. 
‘Und den I vill haff der gabital and der odder feller 
vill haff der exberience.’’— Judgc. 


Child Bests a Bishop.—Dr. Ingram, Bishop of 
London, is a learned ecclesiastic, but he declared that 
at times young children, of whom he is extravagantly 
fond, upset him badly with their questions. Once 
he was addressing a gathering of poor children, and 
at the close of his remarks invited any boy or girl 
to ask him questions. The Bishop answered several, 
but was finally floored by a little girl, who asked: 

‘*Please, sir, why did the angels walk up and down 
Jacob’s ladder when they had wings?”’ 

Dr. Ingram escaped by blandly inquiring: 

‘What little boy or girl would like to answer that 
question?’’— Boston Herald. 


Considerate Bridegroom.-—A Belleville girl and 
a young man, both of whom had steady jobs, were 
married the other day. The day after they were 
married the girl said to her fond husband. 

‘Oh George! now that we are married, there is 
only one thing I regret, and that is that I have to give 
up my fine position.” 

The fond young husband stroked the silken tresses 
of the young wifey’s hair and soothingly replied: 

‘*Now, darling, don't worry. You needn't give up 
your position. I'll give up mine.’’—: Judge's Library. 


Advertising Pays.—A Kansas man is convinced 
that advertising pays. He advertised for a lost $5 
bill, and a stranger, who had picked up one on the 
streets, read the advertisement and restored the bill 
to the advertiser. A few days later, while looking 
over a waistcoat he had laid off, the original lost bill 
was found in a pocket. He says advertising pays 
100 per cent.—-Utica Press. 


So It Seems.—The profound truth that to-morrow 
never comes, and yesterday, altho it is always 
passing, has never been with us, has led a corre- 
spondent to throw off this effort: 

‘‘Altho yesterday to-day was to-morrow, and 
to-morrow to-day will be yesterday, nevertheless 
yesterday to-morrow would be day after to-morrow, 
because to-day would be to-morrow yesterday, and 
to-morrow will be to-day to-morrow, or would have 
been the day after to-morrow yesterday.’’'—The 
Pilgrim. 













enjoy such 
sleep your comfort %®p 
must be warm and %& 


‘ight, Ordinary. osm: in cold fresh air saves 
forts are heavy, but not ima 


warm, because the filling Wek fm more lives than sctence.’’ 


is compact;—the heat of the Wow oppy _SIR JOSEPH LISTER, 
body goes right through. 


in Silkolene Famous London Surgeon. 
Maish 2:73: Comforts 


are Luxuriously W arm—W onderfully Lighe 


The filling is a fluffy, snow-white continuous layer, full of tiny air-cells that 
keep the vital body-warmth zz. You wouldn’t believe 
there cou/d be such a difference till you have slept 
under a “ Maish”—that you could be so warm with- 
out the slightest sense of weight. 

The best stores have Maish Comforts; all sizes, from 
Bassinette (baby comfort) to extra long and extra large; 

in silkolene, sateen and silk—charming new designs. 
“ If your dealer hasn’t the ‘*Maish’’ don’t 
Maish 
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Write to-day for ‘* CO T,” our book 
Comfort of coverings FREE Maish Laminated Colton Down 


accept a substitute; write us and we will refer 
pape YOu to one who has or supply 704 direct. 
wanepeeme Of valuable facts about bedding; cross sec- 
tion cut froma Maish Oomfort and samples 
é . The wonderful filling that makes MaishCom- 
Look forthismark sewninevery The Chas. A. Maish Co. 1135 Bank St., Cincinnati forts s wauw and Low", Je 
Ine Maiso, 
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Hardware 
as a Decorative Feature 


Every home-builder should make the selection 
of hardware trimmings a personal matter. If 
the choice is left to someone else you are 
almost certain to be dissatisfied with the 
result. Make it a point to select the design 
and finish of the hardware yourself. 


SARGENT’S 


Artistic 


Hardware 


offers unusual possibilities for making the hard 
ware a decorative feature of the new home. Sai 
gent’s Book of ag (sent free) willbe of rea 
assistance to you. From the 68 patterns illustrated 
you will be able to choose the design to suit your 
taste and the architecture of your house, and 
the selections which you make can be supplied 
through your local dealer. 

The Easy Spring P-inciple of Sargent's Locks 
insures long life to the luck. You owe it to yourself 
to investigate its merits. 


Write for Sargent’s Book of Designs to-day— 
tt’s free for the asking. 


SARGENT & CO., 160 Leonard St., New York 
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VARNISH VITALITY 
I-X°L 
FINISH 


Beare SS aE al 





Varnish Vitality 


I.X.L. FLOOR FINISH 


Long life is a marked characteristic 
of LX.L. Floor Finish. It shines when it 
is new and it shines when itis old. It 
lasts from three to five times longer 
than, other floor varnishes. Costs more, 
but it is by far the most economical. 
Will not scratch white. 

To get the best possible results, a floor finish 
should be applied by an expert, but owing to its 
easy flowing, quick drying qualities, anybody can 


get better results with I.X.L. Floor Finish than 
with other preparations. 


For varnishing fine interiors, ask for 
SMITH’S I.X.L. NO. 1. 


Send for *‘ Rules for the 
Preservation of Hard- 
wood Floors.””’ Please 
mention your dealer’s 
name. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. | 


59 Market St., Chicago 
45 Broadway, New York 




















WHAT KIND of a PREACHER 
WAS JESUS CHRIST ? 


Dr. David Gregg, President of The Western Theological 
\ . r e 
} Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., discusses the question in 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


; for October. Per copy 30c. Per year $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 28d Street, NEW YORK 











A Mean Revenge.—Snoccs—‘‘My daughter is 
going to marry young Scroggs.’’ Boccs—‘‘Why, I 
thought you hated him.”” Snoccs—‘‘I do. This is 
a scheme of mine to have my wife become his mother 
in-law.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Disciples of Roosevelt.—JaspER—'‘You don't 
seem so fond of Roosevelt as you were.” JUMP- 
uPppE—‘‘ Well, we are somewhat confused. We ap- 
proved of his antirace-suicide theories, and now 
when we go to look for a flat we find that we are 
undesirable citizens.’’"—The Editor. 


Which Was ‘“‘ Me ’’?—Mrs. Grorce—“‘O George, 
if that dreadful lion broke loose, whom would you 
save first—the children or me?”’ 

GEORGE (without hesitation)—“ 


Me!”’—The Sketch. 


Perhaps True.—The sculptor was working on a 
statue of Melancholy. 

‘*‘May I ask what you are doing?’’ inquired the 
visitor. 

**Cutting a sorry figure,’’ said the sculptor, scowling 
at him.—Chicago Tribune. 





What He Knows.—‘‘ Does he know much?’ 

‘*Well, he not only knows that he doesn’t know 
much, but he knows enough to keep others from 
knowing it.’’— Judge. 


Anatomy.—TuHE Prorrssor—"' Some of you gene 
tleman are not giving me your closest attention, 
Mr. Biggs, what do we find under the kidneys?” 

Future M.D.—“ Toast, sir.’’-—Puck. 


Too Many Pin-feathers.—A well-known club- 
man of Boston was married during the early days 
of the past winter to a charming Wellesley girl, who, 
of her many accomplishments, is proudest of her 
cooking. 

The husband returned late one afternoon to his 
home in Brookline, to discover that his wife was 
‘*all tired out.” 

‘*You look dreadfully fatigued, little one,” 
from hubby, in a sympathetic tone. 

“‘I am,”’ was the reply. ‘‘You see, dear, I heard 
[3 you say that you liked rabbit. So early this morn- 
‘ing I went to the market to get you one. I meant 

| to surprize you with a broiled rabbit for dinner: but 

I’m afraid you'll have to take something else. I’ve 
been hard at work on the rabbit all day, and I haven’t 
| got it more than half picked.” —Lippincott’s. 





came 


| ——— 


The Important Point.—The lank, long-haired 
young mar looked dreamily at the charming girl on 
whom he was endeavoring to make a favorable im- 
pression. 

‘‘Did you ever long for death?”’ he asked, in a 
low and moving tone. 

**Whose?’’ inquired the charming but practical 
young person.—Youth’s Companion. 





| He Will Remedy It.—‘‘They say his wife has 
money.” ‘‘Well, that isn’t his fault. They’ve been 
married only a short time.” —London Opinion. 
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Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, Til. Portland, M 


e, Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Miech., White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
' San Francieeo, Cal. Plainfield, Ind. 265 Se. College Ave. Fargo, N. D Providenee, R. I. 
Denver, Col. Des Mol L Omaha, Neb Ph - ated Waukesha, Wis. 
West Haven, Conn. ae pmuarredbenys nao lindelphis, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washington, D. C., Crab Orehard, Ky. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad St, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. 


North Conway, N. H. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


Harrisburg, Pa. Londo England, 
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Farm Loans 


HERE is no security on earth 

so true to its Holder as a well 
placed Farm Loan. Duringa Loan- 
ing period covering more than 24 
years no client of ours has ever lost 
a dollar by reason of an investment 
made through us. This proves the 
quality of our loans. If you have 
funds to invest in absolutely safe 
securities netting 5, 5% and 6% and 
running for 5 years, we should like 
to have you drop us a postal for 
descriptive memorandum of our 
Loans; Booklet “ We’re Right on 
the Ground” describing fully our 
methods of doing business, &c. 
We can refer you to clients who 
have been with us for 15 to 20 years 
and who have held from $50,000 to 
$100,000 of our loans. Write to- 
day for information if you are 
looking for high grade investments. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Box “8” Grand Forks, N. D. 




















Home GYMNASTICS 
Lina’s 
SYSTEM 


By 
Anders Wide 
M.D., Stock Stockholm 


A Series erties of 
Daily E xercises 
Mostly Without 
A TRON 


SEDENTARY can derive great’ eat’ profit 


rom this simple, plain, 
_PEOPLE direct exercise at home. 


Based on the celebrated Swedish system. 


All publishers’ profits go toward erecting a Linc 
monument at Stockholm, 
































‘A marvelous amount of information of a most 
practical character.””—New York Sun. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, NET 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York City 


BALZAC 


A highl 
Adolph Hy 
preciation 0: 











interesting and fascinating study by 
yppelee — translated, with an ap- 
‘aine by Lorenzo O’ Rourke. 


12mo,cloth, frontispiece. $1.00 net ; by mail, $z.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON’) 








BETTER THAN DRUGS 
The Pleurometer 


A SIMPLE, sensible device for developing lung 
power and proper breathing. Gives rich, red blood; 
protects against cold and catarrh. 


Send for free booklet, THE WAY TO KEEP WELL. 
C. H. BIRD, Park Ave., New Haven, Ct. 

















Price, $2.00 
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The Old and the New.—Little Johnny’s father 
is a physician and his mother is a Christian Scientist. 
Recently the little boy was threatened with appen- 
dicitis. His sister, going into the room where Johnny 
was in bed, found a very indignant little boy, who 
made this complaint. 

‘*Father and mother won't let me talk slang, but 
when I told mother how sick I was she said ‘Forget 
it,’ and when I told father he said, ‘Cut it out.’ "— 


J ndge. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


Mepenber 20.—An imperial edict is issued by the 

mpress Dowager in Peking ordering the organi- 

gation of a council toconsult with the Throne on 
matters of state. This is taken to be the first 
step toward the granting of a constitutional 
form of government. 


September 21.—The Hague Conference in plenary 
session adopts the proposition for jthe estab- 
lishment of an international prize-court, and a 
resolution in favor of the convening of a third 
peace conference in about eight years. 


September 23.—Three leading Moroccan_ tribes 
sign the peace conditions imposed by General 
‘Drude, and the war is regarded as ended. 


Marconi at Glace Bay, N. S., announces that in 

three weeks wireless messages wiil be transmitted 

Clifden, Eng., at the rate of ten cents a word 

for commercial messages and five cents for press 
messages. 


The International Hygiene Congress opens in 
Berlin. 


September 24.—Wu Ting-fang is 
hinese Minister at Washington. 

The Anglo-Russian convention, according to a 
dispatch from St. Petersburg, after dividing 
Persia into spheres of influence, decides that 
Great Britain’s influence shall be supreme in 
Tibet’s internal administration. 


reappointed 


tember 25.—An imperial rescript is made pub- 
ic at St. John’s forbidding the service by any 
colonial authority of any legal process regarding 
fishery-rights on board any American vessels, 
and suspending all colonial statutes authorizing 
seizure of American vessels for alleged violation 
ef fishery-laws. 


Domestic. 


September 20.—Recommendations for changes 
in the construction of turrets are made by the 
por that investigated the explosion on the 

attle-ship Georgia, and it is shown that these 
changes are virtually embodied in the newest 
types of battle-ships. 


September 21.—Fines aggregating $1,800,000 are 
imposed on the Gulf Compress Company by a 
Mississippi court, and it is ordered to wind up 
its affairs and leave the State. 

Tom L. Johnson is nominated for a fourth term 
as Mayor by the Cleveland Democrats. 


September 23.—The first electic car is run through 
the Belmont tunnel under the East River in 
New York. 


Robert Fulton Day is observed at the Jamestown 
Exposition with a great parade of steam-craft 
in Hampton Roads. 


The fourth annual national conference of Uni- 
tarians and other Christian churches is held in 
Boston in connection with the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, is placed on trial for 
conspiracy to defraud the Government in the 
land cases. 


September 24.—The Alton Railroad is granted 
immunity on rebate charges by Judge Landis 
in Chicago, on the request of Attorney-General 
Bonaparte, but the Grand Jury is ordered to 
investigate the Standard Oil’s charges that 
others have violated the law. 


Secretary Taft is indorsed for President by the 
Nebraska Republican Convention. 


Bids for supplying and transporting coal for the 
Atlantic battle-ship fleet during its trip to the 
Pacific show the figures to be far lower for 

reign vessels than for American. 


The fourth International Congress of Religious 
Liberals opens at Tremont Temple, Poston. 


ag gad 25.—Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge 

or the America’s Cup is declined by the New 
York Yacht Club on account of certain con- 
ditions which it contained. 

President Roosevelt and family return to Wash- 
ington from their summer home at Oyster Bay. 
Secretary of State Root leaves Washington for 
aaa” he will be the guest of President 

Z. 

Missouri railroads, Jafter a three-months’ test of 
the 2-cent-fare law, report a loss of $1,500,000, 
and will appeal to the courts. 





'W, that the harvest days are over, it is 
an opportune time to think of preparing for 
the coming crop of cold weather. l/l days are harvest days 
in a house heated by an Underfeed Furnace, for every one of the 
thousands who have taken a course in Domestic Economy in the Underfeed School 
of Experience KNOWS that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Clean, even heat at remarkably low cost is enjoyed by Underfeed owners. 
Mlustration shows furnace. without casing, Cheapest slack gives as much heat as highest 
Bar tt wv. radiew ly tr the st Aen grade anthracite, All the fire isontop. Smoke 

and gases, wasted in other furnaces, must pass 

thru the flames, are consumed and turned into 

heat units. The UNDERFEED is a furnace 

which only needs a little time to pay for itself. 


Dr. E. F, Baker, Eero Ill., of the 
Illinois State Board of Health, writes: 


**Your agent here installed your UNDERFEED 
furnace in my house of ten rooms last Fall. I find 
it entirely satisfactory in every way, notably in the 
small amount of fuel consumed and in the steady 
amount of heat given off. quired less care and 
labor in feeding than any furnace I have ever seen.” 
We have hundreds of other letters—testimonials of appreci- 
ation—from all partsof the country. For a postal request 
we will send you a lotof these fac-similes and our Underfeed 
Booklet. Heating plans and services of our Engineering 
Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, giving name 
of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 


304 West Fifth Street, - + Cincinnati: Ohio 
Dealers are Invited to Write for Our Fall Proposition 











Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
Comfort Increased 100% 







by using 


The Powers Heat Regulator’ 


ON YOUR FURNACE OR BOILER. 
Easily applied, fits any heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. 


zee Book ~=© THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


FREE BOOK 


Aatomatic. 


87 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
113 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 











“Riding Comfort’? ®Phorseana 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual § 
D.” Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
, i free, containing everything from 
r. 





2 BANKING BY: MAll 






"THOSE persons who receive October #2 
dividends and interest can safely # 
and profitably deposit their money on 


our Certificate pian at 6x. 


Write for booklet 


to 
‘Saddle toSpu $65 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE.CO. 


THE HOUSE ‘BEAUTIFUL——THE HOUSE SANITARY 
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Ss - Is what tiling really means. The tiled 
SSR “=v... BATHROOM and KITCHEN —_ 
SS’ Guida is the desire of every householder. ¢°™.. 
S SSS 

SS _NO-CO-DO STEEL TILING 
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puts it within the reach of all. For a few dollars you can com- 

letely transform your Bathroom, Kitchen, or Laundry into the & 
most modern tiled effect. It has every advantage over all other 
kinds of tiling—is the most conten, durable, and economical 
material on market. Easily quickly seplied by ANY 
MECHANIC, Write for prices and boo! 


We also manufacture 
NORTHROP STEEL CEILINGS and WALLS 
Catalogue furnished on request. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
95 Cherry St., New York City 
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The Jiterary Digest Classified Columns 











The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. | Good or bad times, the wel! placed Farm 


A large income assured to anyone who will | Mortgage stands first as security. 


If you 


act as our representative after learning our | want a descriptive memorandum of mort- 


business thoroughly by mail. Experience | gages in amounts of $500 


unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 


ambition and willingness to learn a lucra- 


up netting frie 
and clear of all expenses 5, 5!¢ and 6 per 
cent write us. We will also send booklet 


tive business. No soliciting or traveling. | describing fully our methods. We have 


An exceptional er for those who 
desire to better their condition and make 
more money. 
nearest office for free book No. 72. National 
Co-Operative Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Marden Bldg., Washington 
D. ©.; Phelps. Bldg., Scranton, Pa., an 

Delgar Bidg., Oakland, Calif. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


$1,000 AT DEATH; WEEKLY BENEFIT 


$5, and cur s;stem of re,istration and 
identification with black seal waliet, all 
for $2 per vear. Agents wanted. 
GERMAN REGISTRY CO. 
267 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


been in business for 25 years and can satisfy 
you as to our own standing as well as the 


For full particulars write | character of our loans. Write for fuil par- 


ticulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. 
ox "8" 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





A splendid and safe investment is offered 
in the 6% Gold Bonds of the San Carlos 
Park Syndicate, who have secured an im- 
mense tract of the finest residence land 


“4 


near San Francisco. Special inducements 


| to first purchasers. Write for particulars. 


395 Monadnock Buildinz, San Francisco. 


HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


THE TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, a large and progressive com- 
pany, making the highest type computing 
scales, the sale of which has met with 
phenomenal success, is extending its busi- 
ness and wants several high-grade sales- 
men; applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42, have good ability, fair educa- 
tion, successful selling experience, and be 
now employed. Fidelity bond required. 

I? you do not care to consider the propo- 
sition yourself and have a friend who is a 
first class salesman who desires to better 
his condition, please give us his name and 
address, or have him communicate with us. 

Your kindness will be highly appreciated. 
Address, Sales Department, 


TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


EDUCATIONAL 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., $49 **F,’” Washington. 


Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
ff puatne ids. Washington, D. C. Estab- 

ishec 263. 








LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290J.J. 
Broadway, New York City. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM, pumps water 
by water power—no attention—no expense— 
2 feet fall, elevates water 50 feet, etc. 
Guaranteed. Catalog free. Rife Ram Co., 
2197 Trinity Building, New York City. 


BOATS @ MARINE SUPPLIES 


There is no time so advantageous for the 
purchase of marine gasoline engines as 
the present, Write us and find out why. 
Catalogue on request. Ten sizes, 24% to 27 
horse-power. High-grade engine. Prompt 
shipment. 

DUBRIE MOTOR CO. 
445 Guoin Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

















LEARN TO DRAW. Constantly increas- 
ing demand for artists of ability every- 
where. We teach cartooning, caricaturing 
and illustrating successfully by mail. Pre- 

are yourself to make money. Send stamp 

or particulars of course of study and Prize 
Competition. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 117 World Bld.:., New York. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES in 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek, given at home; also Commercial 
French, German, and Spanish. Native in- 
structors. Send for free information. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 14 
Boylston St., Boston. 


HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISE. Ciearly taught by the Brokers’ 
and Promoters’ Hancbook. An interesting 
48-page descriptive booklet, No. 8, mailed 
free. THE BUSINESS 1 EVELOPMENT 
CO., OF AMERICA, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PRACTICAL ALT STUDY 
Under a successful ariist and teacher. 
Cartoons, Caricature, Lliustratine, ete,, by 
mail at moderate cost. If int«r°sted write 
me. GRANT E. HAMILTON, 1.1 Flatiron 
Building, New York City. 


WHY NOT BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHOR? Through correspondence we 
train you and secure you recognition in the 
literary world. WESTERN SCHOOL OF JoUR- 
NALISM, Dept. A, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


PATENT LAW anp OFFICE PRACTICE 
by mail. Free booklet and specimen pages; 
thoroughly practical course. Cor. School of 
Pat. Law, Dept. B, 1858 Mintwood, Wash.,D.C 
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Realty xchange 





AGENTS wanted to represent old estab- 
lished Mail Order House. Over one thou- 
sand rapid selling specialties. From $5 to 
$10 per day easily made; costly outfit free. 
GEORGE A. PARKER, Dept. 24, 720 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our Stylo- 
graphic and Fountain Pens. Write for Cata- 
logue and Agents’ discount. 

J. ULLRICH & CO., Mfrs. 
Dept. 24, 27 Thames St., New York, N.Y. 





SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


BIRD MANNA isthe secret preparat 
used by the Canary Breeders of the iene 
Mountains in Germany for curing all dig. 
eases of Cage Birds and restoring lost song, 
It acts like magic. Ibe by druggist or by 
mail. Send for ‘* Free Bird Book.” PHILA, 
BrRD Foop Co., 400 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa, 


FANCY PHEASANTS, all varieties. Or. 
namental water fowl. Flamingoes, Cranes 
Storks, Swans, Geese, Ducks, Live Game, 
Game Birds, etc. Write for price list, 
Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa.; Agts. for 
Jul. Mohr. Jr., Germany. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


PROF. WALTER THOMAS MILLS, the 
well known Orator and Writer, in order to 
more effectively reach the masses, has estab- 
lished the ** NATIONAL LABOR TRIB. 
UNE,” an 8 page weekly publication with 
an able staff of correspondents. It is indis- 
pensable to one interested in modern reform 
movements, and _also contains farm notes 
and GENERAL HOME READING. Circu- 
lation 50,000. Only $1.00 a year. 

LABOR TRIBUNE 
311 4th Avenue, North, Seattle, Wash. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


-Witiit to bureau oc acsearcu, New 
Albany, Ind., for literary help and material 
in preparing speeches, debates, essays, club 
papers. Expert work. Reasonable rateg, 























POSITIONS paying $1000-$5000 open for 
Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 'Tech- 
nical men. Write us to-day stating your 
experience. Hapgoods, 305-207 B’way, N. Y. 





TEACHERS, Governesses, housekeepers, 
mothers-helpers matrons, companions, 
secretaries attendants supplied. The 

HOPKINS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 

Union Square, N. Y. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


‘“‘WATOCHES—FACTORY TO POCKET.” 
Ladies Solid Gold Open Face O Size, Elgin 
or Waltham, $17.50. Htg. case with Star-set 
Diamond $21.75. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. W. F. DOLL MFG. CO., 17% 
Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 











HOME UTILITIES 


_LUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 1s the 
best finish made for floors and interior 
woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch or 
deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints- 
Hardware and House eucanieg=. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH OO. ~ 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FRAGRANT.RED CEDAR CHESTS AND 
BOX COUCHES. Useful and ornamental. 
Guaranteed absolutely moth and dust proof. 
Shipped saanaen popes on approval, direct 
from factory. Yrite for descriptive book- 
let and cee 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 

Dept. 8, Statesville, N. C. 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Bookleton Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER CoO., 625 Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 














THE BEST OPPORTUNITY 


that can be found for the investor or 
homeseeker to-day is real estate in Central 
Montanu. The St. Pau) and Great Northern 
railroads are building through this section, 
giving two direct lines to Seattle. Very 
rich soil, bountiful crops, — markets, 
ample rainfall, pleasant climate. Large 
tracts are for sale at low prices, which 
within two years can be cut up into small 
farms and sold at a large profit. 80 per cent. 
of the land does not need irrigation. Many 
small tracts that would make fine homes for 
men of modern means. 


THURSTON, BENNETT AND 


FORSYTH, INC. 
(Successors to Judith Basin Realty Co.) Moore, Mon. 





‘“‘THE ATHENS OF FLORIDA” 

A modern up-to-date town, free from un- 
healthful influences, among the pines and 
orange groves—The home of the celet rated 
JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY—FOR SALE 
here A HOTEL, modern appointments, ac- 
commodates 40 guests, established business, 
excellent income—Only $15,000. Furnish- 
ings included. For pergains address 
E. H. HAYWARD, Deland, Florida 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


Send usa photograph of your place to- 
gether with a fifty-word description and 
your cheque for $15.00 and we will print an 
illustrated advertisement in this depart- 
ment in a space 1X% inches square. 160, 
Real Estate buyers will see your offer. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST : New York 





BALSAM PILLOWS—To inhale their fra- 
grance relieves Asthma, Hay Fever, throat 
and lung troables. By express prepaid $2.00 
—Balsam Sachet—postpaid 25cents. Address 
Sales Dept. Balsam Pillow Co.,Walker, Minn. 


MUSICAL 


HOW TO READ MUSIC AT SIGHT. For 
student, amateur, or teacher. Highest tes- 
timonials, 50c. post-paid. Send for circular, 
James P. Downs, Box 706, New York City. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


KLIPS (2 each of 7 sizes) for binding 
papers and magazines, seventy-five cents, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price List free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 














NEW DEVELOPER—SAMPLE FREE 
**BROMO-PRINT ”’ isa special developer 
for Velox and other gas-light papers. Gives 
rich blue black tones; doesn’t poison fingers. 
For large FREEsample address MITCHELL, 
Chemist, 1016 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Needlework 
“FLEISHER’S KNITTING & CROCHET- 
ING MANUAL” is invaluable to expert 
and beginner. Contains photographic illus- 
trations of new and stapie garments with 
directions for making. Teaches knitting 
and crocheting by the quickest method 
made easy by illustrated stitches. Mailed 
for 20 cents. . B. & B. W. FLEISHER, 
Dept. 65, Philadelphia. 

Vacuum Cap 

OUR VACUUM OAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 

rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
rite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block. Denver. 


Exercise 

Digestive Troubles madea thing of the 
past; Evans’ Corrective exercises; no ap- 
paratus. Real ne for permanent results. 
Quickly effective. Physical well-being and 
pleasure one can’tafford to miss. Send for 
blank and terms. DANA M. EVANS CO., 
1387 Cherokee Street, Denver, Colo. 


Miniatures 
Miniature Portraits. Ivory or Porcelain. 
High-grade work copied from any picture. 
Price reasonable. Write A. WILSEY PaRT- 
RIOK, 18 Pier Street, Yonkers, N. Y 


Photo-Engravers 
Catalogue and advertisement requirements 
of the better class we solicit. Send for sam- 
les and further information. Gatchel & 
Menaing. Lilustrators and Engravers, Phila. 



































HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 





* The Verbalist,”’ etc., etc. 


phics on the subject.” 


New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that high 
degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are radical de- 

rtures from old-time methods. By Atrrep Ayres, Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,”’ 
16m, Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Lutheran Observer: “>t is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 





several illustrative diagrams. 


I k of Illustrations, 


Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, graceful 
speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. 
i It is the result of wide reading, careful study, and 

ical experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwinc, M.D., Pu.D., Author of “‘A Hand- 
”” “Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 


The Independent, New York: ‘‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits noth- 
essential.” 


The book contains 


16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audiance 


BEFORE AN 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and ope way, public 
speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use of 

speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It contains many 
By NaTHAN SHEPPARD, Compiler ‘‘ The Dick- 
eading from George Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 


interesting facts and illustrations. 
ens Reader,” ‘‘ Character R 


The Literary World, Boston: ‘‘We 


least the opening chapter of this book ; the‘rest will follow.” 


AUDIENCE 


e will in public 


advise every public speaker to read at 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


BELL’S STANDARD 
Principles and exercises, followed by a 


co 
poetry, classified and adapted for —— 

i j ils and students. 
ALEXANDER M. Bett, F.E.L.S., Late 
in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


« Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 
i Arbor, Mich.: ‘It és standard, and contains many valua- 


eloquence, For senior and junior pu 


thousand. By Prof. Cuas. Bexz an 
I 4 : 


versity of Michigan, Ann 


ble hints and exercises. 


ELOCUTIONIST 


plone selection of extracts in prose and 
recitations, from ancient and modern 
Revised edition, 188th 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St.. NEW YORK 














Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 














[YP EWRITERS come and go, 


but the machine that always stays, always 
leads, always improves, always outwears, and 
always outsells all others is the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





New York and Everywhere 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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iNliams' “sien 


(only kind that wont smart or dry on the face” 
The shave you ‘‘feel all day’’ is often due to the 
use of a harsh, quick-drying shaving soap. The 
lather of Williams’ Shaving Soap is creamlike and 
soothing. It quickly puts the beard in shape for 
shaving and leaves the skin cool and refreshed. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick can now be had in a_ handsome, 
heavily-nickeled, hinged-top box, which can be opened and 
closed with one hand. It can also be had in the leatherette- 


covered metal box as formerly. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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